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No. 3&6. 

TO THE GENERAL COMMITTEE OP PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 

Genbral Dbpartmbnt. 

HOKORABLE SiRS AND OeNTLEMEN, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your annual 
report on the examinations of the Students at the various Colleges 
and seminaries under your supervision for the year 1886, and in 
reply to convey to the Committee the request of the Right 
Honorable the Governor General of India in Council that the 
report may be printed for the information of all persons inter- 
ested in the progress of education in this country. 

Snd. His Lordship in Council desires me at the same time to 
express to the Committee his acknowledgments of the earnest- 
ness of their endeavours to extend the benefits of useful in- 
struction, and to communicate to the natives of this country 
the means of acquiring a competent knowledge of the languages 
and sciences of Europe, and of improving their acquaintance 
with the vernacular dialects used for business and for the ovdU 
nary intercourse of life. 

8rd. His Lordship in Council, without following the report 
through the detail of operations in their bearing upon each 
Institution, directs me to add generally the expression of hi» 
approbation of the proceedings of the Committee for the period 
reported upon. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) H. T. PRINSEP, 

Secretary to Governments 



Council Chamber^ 
theSOtkAuguetyUSl, 



} 
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TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE 

GEORGE LORD AUCKLAND, 

Crobetnot Crenetal of Iv^ia in CoitnrCL 



My Lord, 

We have the honor to report oar proceedings for the year 
1836. 

This year hag been principally) occupied in following out the 
plans sketched in our last Report. 

Six new Seminaries were established in the early part of the 
year, as mentioned in our last report. Another was afterwards 
established at Chittagong, and two which already existed at 
Midnapoor and Goruckpoor were taken under our care and put 
on an efficient footing. A College has also been organised at 
Hoogly on a very extensive scale, instead of the school which 
formerly existed there. There are therefore now 30 Seminaries 
in all, at the following places. 



1 Agra. 

2 Ajmere. 

3 Allahabad. 

4 BareiUy. 

5 and 6 Benares^ 
7 Bhaugulpore, 



i 



English Semi- 
nary. Sanskrit 
College. 



Medical College. 
Hindu (Anglo-In. 
«, 9, 10, 11 J dian) College, 
riainiiffo "S Mahommedan Col- 
lege. 
^ Sanskrit College. 



Calcutta,' 



13 Chittagong. 
13 Dacca. 



16 Ferruckabad. 

17 Gawahatty. 

18 Ghazeepoor. 

19 Goruckpoor. 

20 Hoogly, Mohammad Muhain't 
College. 

21 Hoshungabad. 

22 Jubbalpoor. 

23 Maulmein. 

24 Meerut. 

25 Midnapore. 

26 Murshidabad. 

27 Patna. 

28 Pooree. 

29 Rajshahi. 

30 Saugor. 



14.1. Delhi. { g?a^X. 

. We have also added to the number of Teachers at manj 

of these institutions, and have given some of them an improved 

organisation. 
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The number of students bas increased as follows 

Christians. Mdhommedam, Hindus, Total, 

1885, 77 596 1,881 8,578. C, 



These totals indude 
many pupils whose 



89S98 4,654. ') religion did not ap. 



1886, 198 670 , , ^ ^ 

' pear from the reports. 

While the stipends given to stttdents haye diminished in the 

following proportion : 





Mat, 1836. 


April, 1837. 


DirFBRKNCS. 


No. of sti. 
pendiary 
students. 


Co.»8 
Rs. 


No. of sti. 
pendiary 
students. 


Co.'a 
Rs. 


No. of 

lapsed 

studenta. 


Amount 

of 
sayiag. 


Madrissa , 


58 
65 
9 
138 
138 
41 
207 


496 
294 
SO 
333 
392 
123 
476 


43 

87 

7 

123 

100 

25 

144 


360 
368 

42 
368 
276 

80 
331 


16 

8 

2 
15 

38 . 
16 
63 


130 

29 

8 

85 

116 
43 

155 


Sanskrit College, 

Benares Seminary, ..... 

Benares College, 

A.sra Collesre 


Delhi Institution, 

Delhi Collese 


Total,.. 


656 


3154 


408 


1612 


158 


542 



The following yariations haye taken place in the nnmber 
studying each of the different languages taught. 



English. Sanskrit. Arabic. Persian. Mahratta. Vemaemlar language. 

f It is the desire of thf 

1885, 1,818 473 218 876 

1886, 8,511 881 256 886 



40 



committee that ^I should 
learn it, but how many 
actually do so cannot 
be ascertained from tha 
reports. 

We have steadily kept in yiew the important object of eiH 
couraging the study of the vernacular language concurrently 
with English. Ten Bengalee Teachers have been appointed 
at Hooghly, two Hindee and one Urdu teacher at Ajmere, and 
-others have been appointed at every place at which the Local 
Committees have applied for our assistance. There are now 
few of our seminaries at which provision has not been made to 
enable the pupils to acquire the habit of writing their native 
language with ease and correctness, and we hope that these few 
will soon cease to be exceptions to the general rule. We are 
anxious that the pupils should be constantly exercised in trans- 
lating into their own language, as well as into English, from the 
time at which they enter the seminaries till their departure, 
and that they should also practise original composition in both 
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kngnages as soon as their mincb have been sofficiently opened 
to attempt it with advantage. 

We have also continued to urge upon the Local Committees 
the importance of requiring all the pupils who can afford to do 
so, to pay for the books and stationary used by them% Many 
advantages would ensue from the general adoption of this prac- 
tice. Our funds would be relieved ; our operations would be 
simplified by the cessation of the correspondence which now 
eonstantly takes place on the subject of books ; a very large 
number of useful books would a>nnuaUy pass into the hands of 
the people ; and, above all, nominal students who injure the 
discipline and retard the progress of the seminaries by the irre* 
gularity of their attendance, would become much more rare, 
and some security would be afforded that no one would apply 
for admission who was not anxious to profit by the instruction 
afforded. The general adoption of this rule has now become 
much more easy than before, as the School- Book Society has 
established at numerous places in the interior, Depositories at 
which all ordinary school-books are sold at the same prices as 
at Calcutta. At Mohammad Muhsin'^s College we have direct- 
ed, at the suggestion of the Principal, that those pupils who can 
afford it, shall pay the full price, and the rest half the price of 
the books used by them, and we should be glad to see this 
course generally followed by the Local Committees. Wherever 
more pupils apply^ for admission than can be properly instructed 
by the existing msisters, none ought to be admitted, whether they 
are the sons of rich or poor persons, who do not agree to pay 
for the books and other things, used by them in school, except 
the library books, the maps, the globes and other scientific ap- 
paratus which must always belong to the Institution. 

At the Agra College those who can afford it, also pay some- 
thing for their education, a practice which we should be glad to 
cee introduced, as opportunity offers, at all our seminaries. 
Boarding houses are also to be established in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the College for the accommodation of jmpils 
who reside At a distance. 
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The excessive number of holidajs usually allowed to the 
pupils forms one of the most serious obstacles to the success of 
our seminaries. We issued a circular letter asking for infor- 
mation on this subject, with a view, if possible, to diminish the 
number, and to establish uniformity in regard to the particular 
days to be allowed as holidays ; but the answers we received 
satisfied us that the matter was one which depended so entirely 
on the habits and feelings of the people at each particular place, 
as not to admit at present of any general regulation. The 
Government has it in its power to enforce the attendance of its 
servants at the public offices, but the attendance of the pupils at 
our seminaries is entirely voluntary. We trust that the Local 
Committees will gradually remedy the evil as they find that 
they can do so without giving offence. We also think that a 
week'^s holiday should be allowed after each annual examina- 
tion ; and as a reduction in the number of other holidays ia 
effected, this annual vacation may be extended. This seems to 
be the best period for an annual vacation because it is the inters 
vening point between the completion of the business of one year 
and the commencement of the business of the next, and because 
the annual examination is held in the cold weather, which is 
the season at which the young men will be most likely to en- 
joy their holidays, and at which they will be able to return for 
a time to their homes with least danger to their health. 

The supply of teachers of Western learnijig is at present 
90 small in India that we have been obliged to give high rates of 
salary in order to secure the services of qualified persons. There 
will be found in the Appendix, (No. 1,) an extract from a letter 
from the Allahabad Local Committee, and a copy of a minute 
which accompanied it by Mr. R. W. Bird, which will serve to 
illustrate the difficulties we have to contend with in this respect. 
Our successors will have a much easier task. They will find 
a large supply of 'Well trained teachers at all the principal towns 
who will be willing to take service for a moderate remunerar 
tion, and the sum appropriated for the purpose of national edu- 
cation may then be made to go much further than at present. 
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The establishment of normal schools would not, m ouropinionr 
effect any material reduction in the rates of salary. Persons 
competent to become teachers are also competent to fill a rarie- 
ty of other situations, and we must always pay them, whatever 
be the manner in which they hare received their education, at 
the rates at which persons of equal respectability and cultiva- 
tion of mind are usually paid. The real remedy for the exist- 
ing state of things, therefore, consists in increasing the class of 
persons from which the teachers are drawn, or, in other words, 
the class who are liberally educated in the European manner. 
This is the object to which our attention has been directed, and 
we consider every seminary which we have established in the 
great towns in the interior, as a normal school, not merely for 
training teachers for our Seminaries, but for gradually preparing 
a greatly increased number of well-educated men to fill employ- 
ments under Government, and to discharge with advantage 
to themselves and to the country the various duties of private 
life. It is also deserving of remark that persons are usually 
willing to take service at lower rates, and are likely to have 
more influence, and to be more under the control of public opini- 
on in the neighbourhood of their own homes than at a distance 
from them, and for this reason we think that the same number 
of well-educated persons are likely to do more good to the 
country if they received their training at 30 different places, 
than if they received it at only one or two. 

We anticipate great advantage from the extension of Mr. 
Adam^s inquiries into the state of native education to the central 
provinces. Extracts from the correspondence on this subject 
will be found in the Appendix, No. 2. 

In addition to the library books ordered last year, we have 
written to England for books and scientific apparatus according 
to the lists which will be found in the Appendix, No. 3. Professor 
£!eacock of Trinity College, Cambridge, has been requested by a 
member of our body to select the Mathematical class books. 

It will be seen from the annexed figured statement that our re- 
ceipts during the past year amounted toCo.'s Rs. S^STjGST: 10: Sy 
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nni onr disbursements to 8,55,195 : 10 : 6. The sum receired 
by us was less than we might have drawn, without encroach* 
ing on our capital, by about 84,000 Rupees. 

We acknowledge with much gratitude the cordial assistance 
we have received from all the persons officially connected with 
the system of national education, from the members of the Local 
Committees down to the youngest Teachers ; and we feel satis- 
fied that the general desire which exists to elevate the natives 
by means of an improved system of training the rising genera* 
tion, supported and encouraged as it is by your Lordship in 
Council, and aided by many other causes all tending to the same 
result, will ultimately produce u marked change for the better 
in the national character. 

Finally, we request to be permitted to publish this report for 
the information of the Local Committees, and the Teachers of 
the di£ferent Seminaries, and of the public at large. 

AGRA COLLEGE. 

The Local Committee report that the number of pupils in 
attendance has increased since last annual Report, for, though 
the total then exhibited on the rolls was 880, the actual atten« 
dance was only 8^7, as appeared when the absentees were 
struck off. The present entire attendance is 346, out of which 
2^8 are attending the English Classes, 178 the Persian Classes, 
and 100 the Hindi Classes ; many of the pupils of course study* 
ing in more than one department. Of the above 228 pupils, 
S8 are Christians, 81 Mahommedans and 159 Hindus. 

The following extracts from the Principars report will fur- 
nish all the information we possess on the present state of the 
Institution. 

*^ I beg to refer you to the accompanying Tabular Reports 
for the detail of the state of progress and pursuits of the pu- 
pils of the Institution individually, and generally, as well as to 
your own observation on the occasion of the Examination in 
question, which, from the increased strength in teachers, and 
greater interest exhibited by the public? was conducted with 
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more method and rigour than nsnal. The progress of th« 
Arabic classes, I may mention, under the tuition, since Ist Octo> 
ber, of Moulavi Iltifat Ahmad, late student in this class, and 
present teacher on trial under your sanction, was favorably re- 
ported on by Moulavi Razi ud Din who was the immediate ex* 
aminer in this and the higher Persian classes. 

4. *^ It is satisfactory to observe that while increased atten- 
tion has been given to the matter of regularity of attendance, by 
such rigour in punishing absenteeism as has rendered the dis- 
charges during the past year unprecedentedly numerous, the total 
attendance is still on the increase. The more sound and heal- 
thy state of the Institution in regard to actual attendance, &c. 
does not therefore seem to have been purchased by any sacrifice 
of its popularity and consequent utility. After the removals 
on account of irregullirity and absence, sanctioned by you on the 
occasion of my last annual Report, the entire number of stu- 
dents in attendance stood at 827. The number borne on 
the Rolls on the occasion of the present annual examination 
is 846 

5. ^^ The difference however in the increased amount of 
attendance is not particularly remarkable, but the difference of 
distribution that has taken place during the year, requirea par- 
ticular notice. The distribution of the 827 pupils of last year 
was as follows : 

In the Persian Department, 146 

In the Hindi Ditto, 107 

In the English Ditto, 66 

The distribution of the 346 of the present year stands thus : 

In the Persian Department, 149 

In the Hindi Ditto, 86 

In the English Ditto, 118 

^* These are the numbers as they stand attached to the differ- 
ent departments according to the original admission of each 
student into the Institution. The numbers pursuing the studies 
9i each departmmt would of course be greater^ showing an in- 
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•crease on the above according to the number'of transfers which 
each might have from the other departments. Thus there are 

f Original Persian as above, 1 42 

Studying Persian, 1 78 < Hindi drafts, 7 

(English Do., 29 

r Original Hindi as above, 86 

Studying Hindi, 1 06 < Persian drafts, 14 

(Englisb Do., 6 

{ Original English as above, 118 

Studying English, 223 -{ Persian drafts, 58 

i Hindi Do., 47 

Giving a total of 507, but the excess above 846 is fictitious, aris- 
ing from the system of transfer just exhibited. In either point 
of view, however, the actual numbers belonging to the different 
departments, or the numbers engaged in the studies of each 
department, it is evident, in a much greater degree than last 
year, that the Oriental Departments have fallen off, and that the 
entire attendance at the College is kept up, or rather extended 
by the increase in the English Department ; English instruc- 
tion now evidently standing the highest in public favor. The 
original or special English Department, which two years ago 
had no existence in this college, now far exceeding the numbers 
in the Hindi Department, and approaching those of the Persian 
Department, while the entire number studying English much 
exceeds that which has ever been studying either Persian or 
Hindi at any one time."'* 

6. " The facts just noticed, the falling off in the Oriental 
Departments and increase of the English, are not difficult to be 
accounted for. The first is no doubt in a great measure attri- 
butable to the prevailing impression that Persian will soon cease 
to be the language of public business ; while the interest and 
desire which the governed must ever have to acquire the . lan- 
guage of their Governors, perhaps also a strong though vague 
idea of the treasures of knowledge and novelty which the Eng- 
lish language contains, and more than all, 1 believe, the lately 
increased facilities of acquiring it here from the greater efficien* 
cy recently given to the English Preceptive Establishment iii 
the college, sufficiently account for the relative increase of 
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Atudentfl in this Department. No other influence has been ex- 
erted, the selection of studies, you are aware, being entirely op- 
tional on the part of the pupils admitted, and their friends, 
though a control more or less is assumed with regard to those 
already on the rolls, and who have made such selection, being 
permitted to increase the number of their classes and studies* 
Indeed the control that has always been practised in this respect 
with regard to transfers or drafts from one department to ano- 
ther, has been recently exerted with more scrupulousness in con- 
sequence of the remarks on this subject contained in page 48 
6f the General Committee of Public Instruction's Report for 
1885, which are no doubt well founded, especially in reference 
to young pupils, and till a certain degree of progress has been at- 
tained in some of the learned languages. The total number of 
examinations on the present occasion is from this cause relative* 
ly fewer than last year, as will appear below.'' 

The Prize Essays and translations will be found in the Ap- 
pendix, No. 4. We awarded a prize of 50 Rs. to Nicholas Parsick 
for the best essay, and another of 15 Rs. to Balmukund for the 
second best. A list of the students who have obtained employ- 
ment during the past year, and a copy of an interesting letter 
to the Local. Committee connected with it, will also be found 
in the Appendix, No. 5. 

The progress made by the Head Class during the last Quarter 
of 1886 is stated to have been as follows : 

" From page 70 of the 2nd part of the Brief Survey of 
History to page 98, and have repeated whole the portion read 
from the beginning of the year, in which they are now able to 
answer any questions without the Book. 

<^ Grammar, from the Pronouns to the end of Etymology* 

^^ In Geometry, from the 5th to the 26th Prop, some not so fan 

^^ In Arithmetic, they have acquired a thorough knowledge 
of fractions and reduction. 

*^ hx Geography, as far as page 116 of NichoU's Geography. 

*' In Astronomy, Planetary system. 

" Essays and Translations once a week." 
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The improvemeBts which have been mlrodaced inio thia 
Institution daring the past year, independent of those mention- 
ed in our last reports and those which are shortly intended to 
be introduced, may be summed up as follows. 

]• The appointment of Mathematical and writing Masters, 
which enabled the Local Committee to allot to each Teacher 
a particular department of instruction. 

2. The division of the seminary into two schools, the uppes 
and lower ; and the appointment of a distinct Head Master 
and under Teachers for the latter. 

3. The adoption of the principle that every student who 
can afford to do sO) must pay something for his education^ 
We objected to any distinction being madie between European 
and Native students in this respect. 

4. The proposed appointment of native Members of tba 
Local Committee. While we approved of the principle adr 
vocated by the Agra Committee of associating respectable and 
influential natives witk the management of the college, we exr^ 
pressed our opinion that the persons selected ought to be ap» 
pointed Members of the Local Committee, on an equal footing 
with the existing Members— « course which has been followed 
with much advantage in the case of the General Committee 
itself, and of the Committees of the Hindu and Mohammedant 
Colleges at Calcutta, and the Local Committees at Oawahati, 
Benares and Delhi. 

5. A considerable diminution in the number of holidays 
allowed, and the establishment of one set of holidays for alt 
classes of students. The details of tbia important improve* 
ment will be found in the letter from the Local Committer 
printed in the Appendix, No. 6^ 

In May 1836 the Local Committee reported that the Ara- 
bic Teacher had vacated his appointment in consequence of his 
having been appointed a Moonsiff, and suggested that the Tea-, 
chership should not be filled up. They recommended thia mea- 
sure on the double ground of the Arabic students having fallen 
off since 1881 from 80 to S5, and of ^' the expediency towards 
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^be propagation of sotmd and ttseful education, of dropping 
Ihe tttition of the more abstruse and less directly important 
parts of Oriental studjr in our Seminaries."** We were however 
of opinion that as S5 pupils still belonged to the Class, its 
abolition would be inconsistent with the order of the 7th March, 
1885, and the Agra Committee then appointed a senior student 
to the vacant situation. 

The Directors of the Agra Bank having made a donation to 
fbe General Education fund of 500 Rs., we resolved that it 
should be laid out in purchasing scientific apparatus for the use 
of the Agra College, and wrote to th6 Local Committee to ask 
vhat they would recommend. They suggested a telescope 
which has been accordingly ordered from England. Presents 
of books for the Library and Maps for the walls of the 
class rooms have also been' made by Mr. Davidson and other 
friends of education. 

We are under much obligation to the Honorable the Lieute- 
nant Governor for the encouragement afforded to the institution 
by his honoring the annual distribution of prizes with his pre- 
sence. 

AJMERE. 

Ajmere was selected by us as the site of a new Seminary is 
May last, both because it is the Capital of a British Province, 
and because it is the central point of an enormous tract of 
country under British influence, which is at present entirely des- 
titute of European instruction. We were so fortunate a» to 
find a person on the spot (Mr. Marcus Hare) well qualified for 
the situation of Head Master ; and the Local Committee were 
authorised by us to appoint two native Teachers of Hindi and 
one of Urdu, both which dialects are spoken by different classes 
of people in that quarter. One of the marble summer-houses 
built by Shah Jehan on the banks of the Lake in the public 
garden adjoining to the City, has been fitted up for the resi- 
dence of the School Master, and a commodious sehool-roosi^ 
has been built close to it. 
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The following reports from the Secretary to the Local Com« 
mittee and the Head Master will shew what progress the 
school had made up to the end of last year. 

Secb£Taby^s Report. 

^< The New School House is at present in progress of com* 
pletion by the Engineer Officer of the Division ; consequently 
up to this date the classes have been assembled by Mr. Hare 
in rooms attached to the house he himself occupies in the 
town ; the space being somewhat confined has not allowed of 
the simultaneous attendance of all the scholars. 

^^ During the short period which has elapsed since the regular 
institution of the school, the progress of the scholars has been 
satisfactory ; the senior English scholars being able to read short, 
paragraphs, and the generality of junior scholars being capa-^ 
ble of reading one or two short sentences, the whole learning 
the meaning of each word, as the scholars indiyidually pro- 
gress* They are likewise acquainted with the names and mean-^ 
ings of some parts of speech. Their improvement in writing 
has been rapid. The youngest portion of the scholars haa 
been initiated by the Pundits in the knowledge of the Hindi 
Alphabet and the meaning of a variety of words, and in the ex- 
pression of them in the Hindi written characters. The more 
forward of this division of the scholars, has made some pro- 
gress in the Native Arithmetic as far as the addition and sub- 
traction of given sums. 

^* The Ajmere Local Committee have the pleasure to assure 
the General Committee that they consider the advancement of 
the school during the short period the Institution has been in 
active operation, as very satisfactory indeed ; and although at 
present the degrees of attainment do not seem to call for exhi- 
bition at a Public Examination, yet the Local Committee, 
looking to the acquirements of the short by-gone time, confi- 
dently anticipate a favorable development of the various classes 
in their different studies in the annual Examination which 
will occur at the conclusion of the present year. 
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^ The Local Committee, in some degree concur in the obser^ 
Tfttioner made by Mr. Hare regarding tbe non-attendance of 
Mnsnlman scholars : and are also of opinion that the enter- 
tainment of a Moonshee would induce Musulman parents to 
enter their jounger children on the Roll of the school, but con- 
ceive that the Moonshee^s Duties should be confined to teach- 
ing the Musalman^s colloquial dialect, entirely excluding Per- 
sian. 

*^ The Local Committee have been highly satisfied with the 
proceedings of Mr. Hare the Head Master ; who has been un- 
remitting in his attention to his duties ; and the sanguine anti* 
cipations of whom the Local Conmiittee sincerely hope may be 
irealized* 

«' So soon as the New School House shall be completed, the 
Establishment will be daily supervised by the Members and 
Secretary to the Local Committee. 

^^ In conclusion, the Local Committee have the honor to as- 
sure the general Committee of the sincere desire they have fpr 
the welfare of the Institution, and of the continuance of their 
efforts to promote its success.^ 

Hbab Masteb^s Repobt. 

" In my letter to your address of the 1st October last I re- 
ported that there were then on the Register of the school 108 
names ; the number has since increased to 219, 

8. ** Although the school was regularly opened on the Ist 
of October, various causes, particularly want of books, rendered 
it impossible for me to commence teaching my English Pupils 
before the 1st November. You will perceive that they therefore 
have been receiving instruction in English for only two months, 
and even out of these two months there have been 21 sanction- 
ed Holidays, (Vide note at foot of Return.)** 

4. ** When I state that all (with one exception) who were 
admitted on the 1st November, can read, many extremely well, 
others of course imperfectly, that they understand the meaning 
of all the words they have read, write words from their lessons 
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€orreetIy, and hare entered on the first principlea of grammar, 
1 respectfully trust that the General Committee will not deett 
the progress they have thus made (under every disadvantage) to 
be ioeonsiderabIe« 

. ^ 5. ^* One circumstance contributed very much to prevent 
the regular attendanoie of the pupils ; during the two months 
the school has.been open» it being the season when the Hindus 
of the Banya caste enter into marriage engagements, the ohil« 
dren were frequently, some for 8 and 10 days, necessarily absent 
from school, either on occasion of their own betrothal or to at- 
tend the ^ BuraC of their relations. 

, & My being unable to form regular dasses has been ano- 
ther very great disadvantage to the pupils and to myself. In 
my letter of the 1st October last, before referred to, I stated that 
(the school-house not having been then yet ready) I received 
my pupils at the house I myself occupied in the city. This 
arrangement from the same cause I am still obliged to continue, 
but as I cannot by any management find room at the scmw 
boars fox all who come to me for instruction, I am oUiged to 
divide my time between them, thus: I commence with <me 
section at daylight, dismissing it at 9 o^cIock; at i past 9 
I resume with a second section which leaves off at IS, and from 
that hour until 4 p. m. I am employed with my christian pu- 
pilaand some native adults of respectability whose anxiety to 
learn is most praise-worthy. 

7« ^* The supply of Books sent by the Committee is insuffici- 
ent, and I would therefore solicit a further supply of at least 
100 sets* There were no ^ Instructors^ sent to me, and I was 
therefore obliged to give my pupils their first reading lesson 
from * Reader^ No. S, (Reader No. I having been also omitted 
in your dispatch). * Spelling Book' No. 2 1 think perfectly use* 
less, for I find that my scholars, while learning to read, with 
very little trouble acquire at the same timo a correct knowledge 
of spelling, without incurring the grievous loss of time which 
crawling through that book would involve. Although anxious 
that my pupils 'should progress speedily on the road to know- 
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le^e, i jet hold ik sieadily ia mmd that it is h^tt^r they ifaoald 
kacKW little and know that littU well, than that they ehoald 
seem to know much and yet know nothing/* 

*' The Oeneral Committee will do doubt obeenre with sur* 
prise that only eight Mnaafanan names are borne on the return, 
partieularly as Ajmere has a numerous Mahommeda^ popula- 
tion and contains the shrine 9£ a very celebrated Mahommediu^ 
saint, Ewaja Muheeooddeen Chishtee. This cireuiBstance does 
not arise, however, from any disinclination generafly en the pari; 
of the Musalmans to acquire a knowlege of English, or to avail 
themselves of the opportunities so liberally afforded to them by 
the Government, but to the fact (I have been assured of it by 
eeveral) that as we have no Moonshee attached to the Senrina- 
ry to instruct their chUdren in Urdu, they must acquire it at^ 
home, and that as they cannoi devote their time ewclu9welff to 
the attainment of English, they prefer spending their hours of 
study in the acquirement of their own language, which however 
they would be glad to combine with the acquirement of ours if 
any arrangement were made which would enable them to do so ; 
and I beg most respectfully to submit to the General Committee 
Izbat an arrangement of this nature could not in any way milt^ 
iate against the q»irit of the order of the 7th March 1895, be* 
cause there are in fact two Vernacular languages widely dif* 
fused throughout this Pirovince r ^ Hindui,^ from our being sur- 
rounded on every side by the Independent Rajpoot States, 
and ^ Urdu^ from the lact of our having a numerous resident 
MidiouMaedaa population, and a constant and very great con- 
e^MUPse- of Pilgrims to the tombs of the three or four Musalman 
saints buried here and- in the neighbourhood. 

9* ^ I look forward confidently to^ an increase in the num- 
ber of my pupils. A very strong feeling in favor of English 
has been awakened among the people here. There seems to be 
a steady disposition on the part of the parents, and inclination 
on that of the children, to avail themselves of the advantages* 
held out to them-, and I hope I may be permitted most respect- 
fhlly to congratulate the General Committee on so gratifying' 
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(peculiarly situated as Ajmere is) a result to their labors in this 
quarter, and to assure them that no effort or exertion of mine 
will be spared to ensure its continuance.**^ 

The number of pupils of each religion^ as shown by the quar- 
terly return, are 206 Hindus, 9 Musalman, and 8 Christians. 

The European Society of Ajmere and of the neighbouring 
Cantonment of Nuseerabad have come forward very liberally in 
support of the new Institution both by handsome donations and 
monthly subscriptions. 

ALLAHABAD. 

The following very interesting report from the Secretary to 
the Local Committee, will furnish the particulars of the Annual 
Examination which was held in October last. 

'^ The Annual Examination of the Allahabad Schools took 
place on the 12th and 13th ultimo. 

2. ^' The examination of the former day was confined to 
the Persian and Hindi schoolsi, and the 4th, 5th and 6th Classes 
of the English school. 

8. " The subject of the former would be little worthy of 
remark, the^ attention of this Committee, and they believe of 
the General Committee, being more particularly devoted to the 
advancement of the English Classes, had not the Committee 
been concerned to find that the Persian Classes were generally 
ill taught, careless of meaning and of pronunciation, and often 
misconceiving the sense and subject of their studies. They can 
attribute this to no more apparent cause than the inadequacy 
of the allowance given to the Moonshee. That is of an amount 
that could hardly tempt a man of moderate acquirements to 
devote time and trouble to the laborious task of teaching from 
the rudiments of the language to the perusal of some of its 
most difficult authors. 

4. ^^ The Committee would therefore suggest the obvious 
remedy, did they consider that the result would be likely to 
warrant its application, or prove satisfactory. As however 
those who attend the school do so, much less from any motives 
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ef literary ambition, than from that of obtaining the quantum 
of education that might fit them for official occupations ; and 
as erery day seryes to strengthen the opinion that the Persian 
lis the official language is losing ground, and the Vernacular 
superseding it, the Committee are disinclined to make what 
^ould in their opinion be fruitless endeavours to foster it at the 
expense of any increase of expenditure. They believe the in- 
terests of the pupils would be better consulted by acquiring a 
pure style in, and familiarity with their own language in both 
the Persian and Nagri character. 

5. *^ The Hindi classes, chiefly little boys, were examined 
in the same books as last year. They have the appearance 
generally of being quick, and it is to be regretted that after 
eoBcIuding their Hindi studies, which never extend beyond 
trhat is here mentioned, so very tew ever enter the English 
School. Poverty and the loss of their service to their parents 
may perhaps be assigned as the most reasonable causes. 

6. *^ In the pronunciation and reading of the lower classes 
t)f the English School a visible improvement has taken placet 
owing to the careful superintendence of the Head Master, Mr. 
Lewisj and the exertions of his Usher. A bad habit of literal 
trandatioa for each ward, alike prejudicial to the acquirement 
of the idiom of the n^w language, and to facility of expression 
in the original (this applies more particularly to the Christian 
lads in the school), has been permitted to continue in the School, 
though noticed for correction long since in the time of the late 
Head Master : but it will, it is hoped, be now entirely discon- 
tinued. 

7. ^^ The Committee .are happy to have it in iJieir power 
to notice marked improvement in the three upper classes. Com- 
pared with ^he standard of proficiency at the last Examination, 
the 1st Class have made the most rapid improvement and pro- 
gress, that of the 2nd and Srd Classes being more perceptible 
in their mode of reading with reference to emphasis, due regard 
to punctuation, Mid the manjaer of answering questions. 
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8. ^* As a iMe of subjects of the EzaminatioB aecompaiiiilSy 
it is needless to enter into details. The 2nd and Srd Classes were 
also examined in Cyphering and in the Geography of Europe 
und Asia^ and acquitted themselves very creditably. In this 
latter department the 1st Class were examined more minutely^ 
and proved themselves conversant not only with the relative 
situation of cities, &c. &c. but also with the political and com* 
mercial importance of countries, their extent, population, &a 
In Arithmetic, as far as Compound Proportion in Vulgar Frac- 
tions, they were quite an fait. Their reading extended to page 
126 of Marshman's Survey of History, and to the reign of King 
John in Goldsmith^s History. of England^ in both of which 
books they were well able to answer questions put to them on 
historical events, their dates, the causes which led to them, their 
issue and effects. In reading new passages they proceed free 
from hesitation, and read fluently and welL 

9. ^\ The General Committee are aware of this class hav« 
ing only commenced on Natural Philosophy and Geometry 
fery lately. Their knowledge of Euclid to the 7th Probleni, 
1st Book, was perfect. They then proceeded to an Examina- 
tion in question and answer on the Copernican System ; after 
which they solved a few problems on the Terrestrial Globe. 

10. ^* On occasion of distributing the prizes, the Committee 
took occasion to notice, with peculiar approbation, the success 
of Bhookun Lall a boy who had been 6th in the class, but now 
stood itrst in the School, and has consequently superseded one 
of the Monitors. Mr. Lewis had suggested the expediency of 
an additional Monitor. In the present state of the School 
the Conimittee do not think the appointment requiate, and 
are moreover of opinion, that the stimulus to exertion by re- 
garding the best alone, and making the Monitors^ places the 
rewards of comparative, rather than positive merit, will be 
much increased by the determination on which they have acted 
in the present instance, of degrading one who had been certainly 
comparatively idle and dull> and promoting at his expense tb^ 
superior pupil. 
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* 11* • <^ The {netnictiotis in yont letter, enjoining that the 1st 
GlaM ebonld write an Essaj on a given subject, were acted up 
to, but the Committee declined giving any pecuniary prize« 
Having had but little practice in composition, their attempts 
were but indifferent ; the thesis given was to shew why the 
Hindustani language was preferable to the Persian for trans« 
acting official business in India. It was difficult to assign the 
pre-eminiBnce in these exercises ; and the money prise (had it 
been awarded), when all were so nearly equal and none above' 
mediocrity, might have caused jealousy unmitigated by the 
more laudable feelings of emulation. The practice of writing 
a thesis will now be kept up as a weekly exercise and improve*' 
ment may be early expected/^ 

We consider the improving state of this Seminary to be very 
creditable to Mr. Lewis, the Head Master, under whose care 
we hope it will soon attain a high degree of efficiency. The 
New School House, with the adjoining residence of the Head 
Master, were finished and occupied during the past year. 
'At the close of the year there were 122 pupils, of whom 85 
were Hindus, S8 Mohammedans, and 9 Christians. This is an 
increase of 18 pupils over the return of the preceding year. The 
progress made by the head Class in their studies during the 
last Quarter of last year is reported to have been as follows : 

*^ Marshman^s Brief Survey of History, 68 nages. 

Goldsmith's History of England,. 70 „ 

Introduction to Natural Philosophy, 43 „ 

Poetical Reader, No. Ill, 10 „ 

«' Use of the Globes, repetition of the Terrestrial, and defini- 
tions of the Celestial, together with three problems. 
*' Geometry, 80 problems, 1st Book of Euclid. 
^^ Arithmetic, Decimal Fractions (all the cases), and Simple 
Interest. 

"Geography, North America, viz. the British Possessions 
lUid United States. 

Themes and Writing.'' 
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We regret that the Vemacolar latigaage is not taught ui'tbb 
Semmarjr, and we trust that the Local Committee will «mq prd* 
pose an arrangement for the porpoae. 



BAREILLY. . 

Owing to the serious iUness of Mr. Rowe^ the Head Master, 
this school was not opened till the middle of January last, and 
the following copies of Reports from the Secretary to the Local 
Committee and the Head Master, contain aU the iaifiirmatieii 
we posseiss on the subject of it. 

Secretary's Report. 

*^ I have the honor to forward copy of Mr. Rower's Report andi 
of the Quarterly Return of the Bareilly School for the firsi 
three months of the present year. 

^. ^^ I am desired by the Local Committee to state, that the 
results exhibited at the close of the Quarter are very satisfactory^ 
with reference to the recent date on which the School was open^ 
ed, viz. in the middle of January last. The number of scholars 
is at present 60, which the Committee trust will be considerably 
increased, when the Native community of Bareilly and Rohil* 
cund discover the facility they now possess of conferring English 
instruction on their children. 

S. ''At present nothing but English is taught in the School, 
but the Committee espeet immediately to have a saF|rius from 
the Subscription Fund sufficient to enable them to entertain a 
Teacher of Urdu. The presest amount of monthly subscrip- 
tions is about 45 rupees, which it js hoped, will] yet be raised 
considerably, and as the current expenses for Bungalow hire, &e. 
amount only to about 30, the Committee anticipate that they will 
have at their disposal a sum exceeding 20 rupees a month avail- 
able for the salary of a Teacher or Teachers of the Vernaeular 
language.'^ 
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He Aft MAftT£m^8 Rbpobt. 

** At the opening of the Sehool I had the names of 125 boys ill 
the list ; bnt the majoritj of these, haying been disappointed in 
their expectation of receiving stipends, left shortly after theif 
admission ; and I hare not thought it worth while to say any 
thing abont them. 

<' The number of named at present in the list of Scholars is 
60, but theit attendance at School, as yon will perceire in the 
Hetum, has been rery irregular, areraging daily from 86 to 40. 
This irregularity and a want of their duly appreciating the 
Value of English instruction hare been a great drawback to their 
improvement. I must however acknowledge, that there are 
some exceptions among them, who by their regular attendance 
and attention have given me satisfaction. 

"^ With the exception of a few, none of the boys had any 
previous knowledge of English. 

^' I must not omit mentioning that the irregularity of the 
youths, must in a great measure be attributed to the frequent 
viieiddings that have lately taken place in the city. 

'^ I hope to give you a more favorable account of the School 
at the end of the present Quarier.^^ 

Of the 60 boys that were in the Institution, nine appear to be 
Mohammedan and the rest Hindus. 



BENARES ENGLISH COLLEGE. 

At the end of A. D. 1885 there were 186 pupils in this Semi*> 
nary. There are now 142, of whom 131 are Hindus, 10 Mo- 
hammedans, and one Christian. 

The following are the subjects upon which the Ist and 2nd 
Classes were examined. 

First Division of the First Class. 
From the beginning of Chapter 33 to the end of Chapter 36 
of Goldsmith's History of England, page 196 to 414. 
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From the beginning to tKe end of Gbmttock^s Natural Philoso^ 
pbjt and the treatise on the objects, advantages and pleasnrea of 
Science in the 1st Volame of Natural Philosophy, in the Library 
of Useful Knowledge, page 1 to 40. 

From page S7 to page 214 of Cliffs Political Economy. 

From page 1 to page 63 of Mack^s Chemistry. 

From page 61 to page 152 of Nicholls^ Geography. 

From page 17 to 146 of the Poetical Reader, No. IL 

From the 10th Problem of the 1st Book of Euclid to the end 
of the 2nd Book. 

Algebra, as far as Quadratic Equations. Questions on various 
parts of Arithmetic. 

Use of the Terrestrial and Celestial Globes and Maps. 

Second Division of thb First Class. 

From the commencement to page 175 of Marshmans* Brief 
Survey of History, No. II. 

From the beginning to page 17 of the Introduction to Natu« 
j*al Philosophy and Mechanics. 

From the beginning to page 18 of NichoUs^ Geography, with 
exercise upon the Maps of the four quarters of the world and 
the Globes. 

From page 143 to 179 of rules and notes of Syntax in Mur- 
ray ""s large Grammar, with corrections of false Syntax in Mur-. 
ray^s Exercises as far as Rule 17th. 

Geometry, from the commencement of the Ist Book to the 
8th Prop, of the 2nd Book of Euclid. 

Algebra, from the commencement to the 9th Case of Fractions 
in Bonnycastle^s Introduction to Algebra. 
' Arithmetic, from the beginning of Reduction of Vulgar 
Fractions to Reduction of Decimals in Bonnycastle^s Arith« 
metic. 

A prize of 60 Rs. was again awarded to Shiva Shuhaya for 
the best essay, as well as another of 20 Rs. £»r the best transla- 
tion from the Vernacular language into English. A prize of 16 
Bs., for which a book was afterwards substituted at his own re- 
quest, was awarded to Saroda-das Mittra, son of Babu Rajindra 
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'Mittra, a Member 6f the Local Committee. These exercises will 
be found in the Appendix, No. 7. 

The three senior classes were examined in the presence of the 
Members of the Local Commit tee, who have recorded their opi- 
nion that the result was highly satisfiictory and very creditable 
to the Master and most of the popils. The Annual Meeting at 
the College was attended by some of the ladies and gentlemen 
resident at the station, and by several Native gentlemen of the 
city. Disputations in Sanskrit were held by some of the stu- 
dents of the Sanskrit College : and several pieces of English 
poetry were creditably recited by some of the younger pupils in 
the English Seminary, after which the prizes were distributed to 
the most deserving students in both institutions. 

The New College, which includes apartments for the residence 
of the Head Master, was occupied in November. The total 
cost of purchasing the ground, and erecting and fitting up the 
building has been Rs. 14,156, of which 10,000 Rs. were coutri* 
buted by the General Committee, and the rest was raised by 
local subscription. The removal to the new building has al- 
ready led to increased regularity of attendance. ; 

As the Persian class attached to this Institution consisted 
of only eight students, the Local Coounittee proposed its aboli- 
tion, and the substitution of instruction in the Vernacular lan- 
guage. We concurred with the Local Committee, consider- 
ing the number of pupils too few to justify the retention of the 
class consistently with the principle laid down by the Supreme 
Government in the Orders of the 7th March, 1836, and the sanc- 
tion of your Lordship in Council was accordingly obtained to the 
proposed change. One of the senior students, by name Mool 
Chund, was appointed Hindustani Teacher. 

The Local Committee have enforced the rule which requires 
that the students should pay for the books used by them, as far 
as it was practicable to do so. It was found upon careful inqui* 
ry, that out of 156 boys then on the list, only 49 were likely to 
be able to pay the whole, and 17 half the price. The remainder 
were considered too poor to pay anything. We directed the 
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sum realized in this manner, to be brought to account at tho 
foot of each monthly abstract, as a deduction from the sum to 
be remitted from Calcutta. 

As there were stated to be about 200 volumes in the College 
Library, we sanctioned the appointment of a deserving student 
as a librarian. We have also taken measures for completing 
some sets of books (the Family Library, Lardner's Cabinet 
Encyclopedia, &c.) which were reported to be imperfect. 
' The Local Committee were so fully satisfied with Mr. Ni«> 
cholls* zeal, assiduity, and success, that they recommended an 
increase to his salary in July last, which was reiterated after tb« 
close of the Annual Examination. We concurred in opinion 
with the Local Committee, that the high state of efficiency to 
which Mr. Nicholls had brought the Seminary had given him 
strong additional claims upon ns, and we accordingly ordered 
his salary to be raised to 400 rupees, 300 .of which he receives 
as Head Teacher of the English College, and 100 rupees, as 
Secretary and Superintendent of the Sanskrit College. 

Early in last year the following Native gentlemen wfre ap<> 
pointed Members of the Local Committee at Benares. 

His Highness the Nawab Iqbal Uddowla. 

Rajah Kales Shukkar Ohosal. 

Baba Rajindar Mittba. 



BENARES SANSKRIT COLLEGE. 

During the past year the students have fallen off from 282 to 
22£; and of those who have left the College, IS were stipendia- 
ry, and 47 non-stipeuidiary students. The falling off jn the 
number of non-stipeudidry students is attributed to the prospec* 
iive abolition of stipends. 

The Pundits are reported to have been regular in their a|t* 
ieQdanee, and assiduous in the performapce of their duties during 
the past year. 

Our attention was called to the fact of a number of pupils 
having been many years in the receipt of stipends from the 
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College, without baying made any adequate progress in t&eir 
fitudies, bj tbe following remarks in tbe Annual Report of tbe 
Superintendent to tbe Local Committee. 

** On reference to the Report, it will be found that there are 
several Pupils of advanced age who have been a considerable time 
in the College ; some of these appear deserving of commendation, 
but others have not attained proficiency in their respective stu- 
dies. 

** The term allowed for study by the College Regulations is 
twelve years ; it has however been customary to dismiss stu- 
dents who have made a tolerable progress at the end of eight 
years^ and some few even after a shorter period ; several have 
also, in former years, been struck off the list of stipendiary pupils 
in consequence of their making but little or no progress in learn* 
ing. 

<< Allow me to suggest that it be left to the General Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction to decide whether or not any of the 
stipendiary pupils now in the College, and to whom the observ<» 
ations in the preceding paragraphs may apply, shall this year 
be dismissed.^^ 

The Local Committee stated that they agreed in the sugges- 
tion contained in the preceding paragraph. 

In reply we sanctioned the removal of those stipendiaries 
who in spite of long studentship, had made little progress. We 
also observed that IS years appeared to us to be too long a peri- 
od for the stipend to be allowed, and that the reading of some 
of the students who had been seven or eight years in the Col- 
lege was not of a high character. 

The following changes have been made during the last year 
in the instructive force of the College at the recommendation of 
the Local Committee. 

Luchmee Kant, Assistant Teacher of Grammar, deceased, was 
succeeded by Bal Deva, formerly Teacher of the Pouranic 
Class, and afterwards borne on the strength of the establishment 
as a supexnuqaerary* 
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. Vithul Shastree, the Head Teacher of Grammar, deceased^ 
was succeeded by the second Teacher, and the 74 Grammar 
students were directed to be divided among the remaining four 
■Teachers of Grammar. 



BHAGULPOOR HILL SCHOOL. 

The present state of this institution is fully explained in the 
following very interesting Report by Major Graham the Su- 
perintendant. 

*' In forwarding the * Annual Report^ of the Bhagulpoor 
School for the year 1886, I have the honor to state for the in- 
formation of the General Committee, that, in confirmation of 
the fears expressed by the Local Comniittee in their * Report^ 
of last season, a very considerable decrease in the number of 
scholars has taken place, in consequence of the diet allowance 
being no longer available for the maintenance of new PupiU 
from the Hills* 

The number of students at the close of 1835, 106 

Now in attendance of all descriptions, 79 

Decrease, 27 
Of the above receiving Monthly allowance 44. 
*' As these fall off from different causes, there is little prospect 
of their places in the school being filled up from the Hills ; with- 
out the help* of diet allowance they could not possibly long re- 
main, as, although the people are as anxious as formerly to pro- 
cure the advantages of education for their children, they have 
not the means of maintaining theni at so great a distance as 
three, four or five days' journey from their homes. 

** It is only to render the General Committee completely in- 
formed of the state of the School, that induces me to mention 
the little I have myself done to prevent a still further decrease 
of the number of- scholars, by making an allowance to some 
who appear most anxious to acquire instruction, by distributing 
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warm quilts for the cold season, and the exercise of the infla-*^ 
ence I have over them through their relatives in the corps of 
Hill Rangers to induce them to persevere under so many unto- 
ward circumstances in their laudable pursuit of learning* 
* ^* Gentlemen acting in the capacity of Magistrates in this 
Zillah have frequently expressed themselves satisfied that the 
diminution of crimes, which has been obvious amongst the Hill 
People during the last ten years, has in no small degree been 
owing to even the slender knowledge a portion of them have ac« 
quired at the School, which has diffused amongst them a greater 
readiness to submit their disputes to the Givil Authorities, and 
has assimilated them more to the Low Country People. Those 
who have attended school having attained a knowledge of the 
Vernacular Language of the Low Country, and a good many 
being able to bring their knowledge in writing and Arithmetic 
to some account in their intercourse with the People. 

*^ I shall now state what effect the education of the Hill Peo- 
ple has had, as regards the men composing the Hill Rangers. 
The raising this corps from amongst the Hill People was what 
that great man, the late Mr. Cleveland, looked upon as his chief 
dependence in bringing into and keeping in a state of subjection 
that turbulent people, and every year which has elapsed since, 
has made more apparent the wisdom of the measure. After a 
time the services of the corps being little required in preserving 
the peace of the Hills, it became a matter of moment to render 
it available for general duty ; but owing to the men being igno- 
rant of the language and manners of the Low Country, it was 
found necessary to mix with them a considerable number of 
Hindustani Sepoys on a higher rate of pay. This was at- 
tended with great inconvenience, as the Hill-men became en- 
tirely dependent on them, and never learned to act for them- 
selves. On the establishment of the school, I took .upon me 
to represent to Oovernment that it would no longer be necessa- 
ry to enlist Hindi recruits, as I relied on the education which 
a portion of the Hill-men would acquire to fit them to act in all 
situations for themselves, and in this expectation I have noir 
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and Sepoys are no where to be met with; and although all have 
not enjoyed the advantages of instruction) yet those who have 
are always at hand to explain their orders to the more ignorant, 
which the Hindustanis could not always do from their igno- 
rance of the Hill language. I may add that I can produce more 
non-commissioned Officers and Sepoys who can read and write, 
than any Sepoy corps in the service. 

*^ In consideration of the above advantages attending the es- 
tablishment of the school, it is to be hoped that Government 
will not consider so small a sum as Rs. 100 per mensem as diet 
allowance, too much to bestow in improving the prospects of so 
poor a race of people, especially as under a better system of 
education the advantages may be expected greatly to in- 
crease. 

*^ The number of youths who have joined the school during 
the last 12 months amounts to S4. Those who have left to 61 ; 
but out of this number 21 were sepoys whom I found it neces* 
sary in my military capacity to withdraw for duty, owing to 
the paucity of troops. 

^^ The Low Country youths who have joined the school 
amount only to 7. With the exception of the sons of the 
Moonshee and Native Doctor of the Hill Rangers, they are the 
children of Natives of Lower Bengal settled at the station, the 
inhabitants of the place appearing to have no inclination to 
avail themselves of the benefits of the Institution. This does 
not surprise me, as the efforts of the late Mr. Christian (Church 
Missionary) and other gentlemen who had attempted to estab- 
lish schools in the Town of Bhagulpoor have always failed. 

<^ The General Committee will observe by the Report that 
the great object of teaching the Vernacular language is strictly 
attended to under the following Teachers. A Eyath receiving 
8 Rupees per mensem, and two Hill lads receiving Rs. 7 and 
5 per mensem. The first has been employed many years as a 
Teacher in the school, and the two Hill lads have been entirely 
educated at the Institution. All the three M:e learning Eng* 
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lish, and the third of them, Mysah Rhai, has iliade wonderful 
progress in that, as he has done in every branch of learning 
which has at any time been taught at the school. 

*' Only nine Sepoys are at at present on the Roll of the 
School. I am sorry to say the result of this yearns examination 
of the 1st English Class is not so favorable as we expected ; 
but I do not attribute this to any deficiency in point of ability 
or anxiety to improve on the part of the scholars, but to our 
being unacquainted with the most approved system of teaching 
in use in other Schools, which gives them so great an advantage 
over us. I can perceive no want of zeal or knowledge on 
the part of the Head Master, but not having had opportunities 
of observing the method of imparting instruction in other In- 
stitutions of this descriptibn, he has followed that which he had 
found successful with the children of European parents. 

^^ Some months since I thought to remedy the faults in our 
system by procuring a copy of Instructions for conducting the 
schools of the General Assembly which I was given to under- 
stand were printed, but my application did not meet with sue* 
cess. 

^^ Mr. Dunbar, Magistrate and GoU^ator (the only Member 
of the Local Committee present at the station) conducted the 
Examination and had but little time to spare for the purposci 
owing to a pressure of business. I must here say, that a stran- 
ger conducting a hurried examination of the Hill boys must al- 
ways carry away with him a much less favorable opinion of 
them, than if he had frequent opportunities of seeing and con- 
versing with them, as they are extremely diffident in the pre- 
sence of strangers.^ 

Mr. Dunbar makes the following observations on the result 
of his examination of the Head Class. 

^' Examined the Class, found the Boys had made consider- 
able progress since last year, but not in my opinion so much as 
might be expected in twelve months. I consider their 
writing as shewing much more proficiency than their reading. 
I conceive the system of teaching pursued erroneous in making 
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the boys traoBlate too literally ; that is the meaning of each 
particular word is so closely adhered to that the sense of the 
sentence is either lost, or made to appear absnrd and ridicnloas. 
I pointed oat this defect to the Head Master, and recommend- 
ed a change in the system, which should first make the boys 
acquainted with the true meaning of each word, and then adlnit 
of their giving a free translation, which should give them a 
perfect idea of the whole meaning of each particular sentence. 

** I do not conceive that any distinct remarks are called for 
in regard to the separate classes ; the progress made by each, 
as far as I am able to judge (making allowance for greater ta- 
lent in some of the boys) corresponds pretty nearly with the 
length of time instruction has been given. The apparent desire 
of the boys to learn, and their general tractabiUty is deserving 
of credit." 

The following remarks by the Head Master Dwyer on the 
character of the Hill boys will also be found interesting. 

^^ I took charge of the school in October 1835, and immedi* 
ately formed an English Class, choosing the pupils from the 1st 
Hindi class who had already acquired a tolerable knowledge of 
the vernacular language. The pupils then consisted principally 
of children belonging to the people called Pahariaha*. The 
language, habits and religious tenets, &c. of this people differ very 
much from those of the people inhabiting the Low Country. In 
instituting . a comparison between the youths of these two dis- 
tinct localities, I must confess that I have had no grounds for 
considering the Hill youth inferior in any respect to the Hin- 
dustani boys, as regards their intellectual susceptibility and ap- 
titude in acquiring knowledge. I have had much pleasure in 
observing that, however rude in appearance, in consequence of the 
slender means they possess of providing themselves with, indeed, 
almost every thing, their moral conduct and modesty are re- 
markably unexceptionable ; their conversations ar& marked by a 
freedom from those gross and detestable allusions which are 
generally the most prominent features of a conversation among 

* Hill people. 
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uneducated Hindustanis, and I have never known the disposi- 
tion to quarrel among themselves, exist in a less degree in any 
equal number of boys in school, nor have I heard a harsh ex- 
pression used among them towards each other ; kindness and 
good feeling seem to prevail throughout their intercourse, and I 
have therefore no hesitation in saying that this disposition among 
so many of different ages, is unparalleled, and it has proved 
highly gratifying to me. That portion of the English classr, 
which is composed of these boys, have had to contend with great 
and many difficulties, because they have had in the first instance to 
eicquire the vernacular language as a medium of instruction; iiot« 
withstanding which, their progress has been very satisfactory." 
We were much gratified by the determination of his Lordship 
in Council to retain the Hill School on its original footing as a 
charge to the Political Department, leaving us to establish a 
second school at Bhagulpoor, for the benefit of the people of the 
place and neighbourhood, on the plan of our other lately estab- 
lished institutions. 



CALCUTTA. 

MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The following Report was drawn up by the late Principal 
shortly before his death, and was afterwards found among his 
papers. It breaks off abruptly, but the chief matters requiring 
notice are fully detailed in it. 

We lament the loss which the cause of native improvement 
has suffered from tixh death of Principal Bramley ; and this r(h 
gret haJ9 been enhanced by the perusal of the following Report, 
which, besides describing in a very interesting manner the suc- 
cessive steps by which the Medical College has been brought to 
its present state of efficiency, contains some valuable observar 
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tions on the importance of giving a proper share of attention in 
a system of national education for India, to moral and physical, 
as well as to intellectual training. Few names, we are satisfied^ 
will hereafter be mentioned in India with greater reyerence than 
that of Dr. Bramley ; and few measures which have been adopt- 
ed by the British Oovemment in this country will reflect more 
lasting honor on that Oovemment than the foundation of the 
Medical College. 

Late PBiKciPAt< Bbamlsy^s Revobt. 

*< In the following pages I have the honor to submit my Re- 
port upon the rise, progress, and present condition of the Cal- 
cutta Medical College under my charge. The detail of the 
proceedings of myself and my Colleagues, the Professors of the 
Institution, and the minutias into which I feel it my duty to en- 
ter, as to the character and general condition of our pupils, 
may, at first sight, appear to have led me into somewhat too 
prolix an account of what has been done, and of what it is rea- 
sonable to anticipate as the consequence of our efforts ; should 
any such impression be produced by the length and bulk of the 
report now before you, let me refer for my excuse to the singu- 
lar importance of the Institution, and the paramount necessity 
of my laying honestly, openly, and sincerely, before the Ooyem- 
ment and yourselves, such a history of the iBrst Anglo-Indian 
Medical College, as may lead to a just and impartial decision as 
to its utility or its uselessness, its demerits or its deserts* 

^< My report is that of one who pretends to do no more than 
render in terms as clear and succinct as he can make them, a 
plain statement of things as they have occurred, and as they are* 

^< Any attempt at rhetorical display would be, even suppos- 
ing I could hope to achieve it, entirely out of place in a paper 
devoted, as this is, to matter of a purely practical nature. I am 
too fully impressed with the magnitude of what I have to sub- 
mit to you, to enter upon its detail with other than feelings of 
extreme diffidence; yet, a consciousness of the interest with 
which the question is surrounded, emboldens me to hope, that 
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as tlie material contents of this report will 1)6 more looked to 
than its mode of expression, my inadequacy as a writer may be 
forgotten in the importance of my subject. 

<^ I deem it unnecessary to dwell on the circumstances which 
originally led to the formation of the present Medical College, 
as these have already appeared before the public, in the printed 
Report of a Committee appointed by the Right Honorable Lord 
W. Bentinck in 188S, to inquire into the then existing Native 
Medical Institution. 

^^ It is sufficient to state, that the result of that Report was 
the promulgation of a General Order, by the Supreme Oovern- 
ment, dated S8th Jan. 1835 ; in which it was directed that 
the Native Medical Institution under the superintendence of 
Dr. Tytler and the Medical Classes at the Sanskrit College, and 
at the Madrussa should be abolished, and a new Institution 
formed, in which Medical science was to be taught on European 
principles ; through the medium of the English Language. A 
printed copy of the order in question I have herewith the honor 
to annex. (Vide Appendix, No. 1.) 

^' The Institution of the present Medical College has been 
attended, at all its stages, with difficulties of no common order. 
At the very period of its foundation, a discussion between the 
advocates of different systems of Anglo-Oriental education was 
carried on with much vehemence by either party, and it appear- 
ed that to ensure the success of the educational system on behalf 
of which I was interested, it would be incumbent upon me to 
adopt such a line of conduct, as, without compromising me with 
this or that set of Opinionists, would enable me to carry through 
my own views with merely a nominal attachment to either. I 
esteem myself not a little fortunate in having succeeded in keep- 
ing aloof altogether, from even a connexion by name with the 
partisans of different declared systems of education, since the 
newly formed institution was hereby constituted neutral ground 
upon which all might meet, by which all might benefit, and on 
which none need be compromised. 
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'' The aclvaotage of the position thus obtained will not, how- 
ever be fully understood, without a glance at the difficulties with 
which, at the first adventure on a new system of education, I 
found myself necessarily surrounded, I had undertaken (upon 
a conviction of its feasiblity, it is true) the formation of a school 
of Medical Science, wherein instruction was to be conveyed 
through the medium of English, but, however confident in my 
own opinion, of what might be thus effected, I did not the 
less feel the heavy responsibility on first pledging myself to Go* 
vernment to persevere and prevail in a cause wherein I not 
only staked my own professional reputation and prospects, but 
the success of the system of whose rectitude I was convino' 
ed, and in which I was so deeply interested. 

^^ The most obvious of my initiatory embarrassments were 
the following. 

1st. ^^ Whether a Hindu Class of Medical students could be 
formed at all, for the study of the science on the European sys** 
tem, the peculiarity of their opinions, and the supposed pertina* 
city of their prejudices being duly taken into consideration* 

2nd. ^' Whether it were possible to find a number of youths 
sufficiently advanced in elementary knowledge of English, to 
enable them to receive with profit, the instruction proposed to 
be given. 

8rd, " Whether the small Government stipend were suffici- 
ent to induce young men to devote the best years of their life 
to the acquisition of a description of knowledge, the benefits 
whereof were, at the best, prospective, and the effect to the stu- 
dents and their friends, uncertain. 

'^ I do not intend to dwell upon my difficulties, but it is 
necessary for a full comprehension of the subject, that I should 
allude to them, and I feel it to be my duty to do so in a some- 
what marked manner, in justice to him through whose instru- 
mentality, chiefly, they were surmounted. This zealous coad* 
jutor and Invaluable assistant was Mr. David Hare. Scarcely 
had the order of Government for the institution of the College 
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appeared, before this gentleman, prompted by the dictates of 
bis own benevolent spirit, having ascertained the objects of the 
undertaking and becoming convinced of the vast benefits likely 
to accrue from it, immediately afforded me his influence in fur* 
tberance of the ends it had in view« 

^* His advice and assistance have been to me, at all times, 
most valuable ; his frequent attendance at the Lectures, and at 
the Institution generally, have materially tended to promote 
that spirit of good feeling and friendly union among the pupils, 
80 essential to the well working of the system ; nor must I omit 
to mention, that his patience and discretion have animated and 
supported me under circumstances of peculiar difficulty which 
at one time appeared to threaten the very existence of the In- 
stitution. In truth, I may say, that without Mr. Hare's influ- 
ence, any attempt to form a Hindu Medical Class would have 
been futile, and under this feeling I trust I may bespeak the in« 
dulgence of the Committee, in availing myself of the present op- 
portunity to record publicly, though inadequatdy, how much the 
cause of Native Medical Education, owes to that gentleman as 
well as the extent of my own deep obligation to him personally. 

" On reference to paper No. 7, in the Appendix, it will be ob- 
served that the majority of the students of the originally formed 
class had received their education at the Hindu College, or 
at Mr. Harems school ; hence, from the earliest period of the un- 
dertaking, I had an opportunity of becoming intimately acquain- 
ted with most of them, through information derived from Mr. 
Hare, who was not only familiar with their habits and their 
mode of thought, but with even the individual history and 
character of every youth whom he brought into the College* 
I was thus enabled to exercise in the first instance a wholesome 
influence over their minds, which could not fail to be beneficial 
both to the pupil and teacher in the process of communicating 
and receiving instruction. As their instructor and (as I feel 
myself to be, and wish them to consider me) their friend, I was 
^f course, after no long time, in a position to extend this influ- 
ence ui aid of official authority, but in so doings the subject of 
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my undertaking opened upon me in a new and I may say a 
more formidable light than heretofore. 

" My intention being to render these, the first pupils, not 
only proficient in the usual routine of Medical Science, but also 
capable of exercising their minds freely upon general subjects, 
in order to ensure the application, and not the simple acquire- 
ment of knowledge, I was much struck with the unwholesome 
and unsettled state into which their mbds had been thrown, and 
with the imperfect condition of their physical powers, owing 
partly to the nature of their early education, as to what had 
been done, but perhaps more as to what had been neglected. 
I found the natural precocity of the minds of these na« 
tive youths, fostered and forced into unnatural action, by 
being employed on speculative subjects before they had been 
taught or understood the nature of practical ones. The general 
taste of all these boys took, I found, in this respect the same bent 
and inclination ; at the same time their moral condition remain- 
ed unimproved, while their bodily powera had been allowed to 
deteriorate as unhealthily as their minds had been pampered 
into luxuriance. In a word the great subject of indirect edu- 
cation, or that undesigned course of training which in the pre- 
sent day forms so prominent a feature in the educational sys- 
tems of Europe and America, had been altogether neglected in 
the teaching of these youths. It became still more evident aa 
my intimacy with them increased, that the exercise of their 
mental powers, more particularly of the alumni of the Hindu 
College, was directed to the consideration of abstruse metaphy- 
sical subjects, to the almost total exclusion of simple and ordi-^ 
nary practical matters. 

*' They seemed to have mistaken the instrument for the end» 
by supposing that the cultivation of the imagination was of greater 
moment than the fostering of other habits of the mind, which build 
up the future man. The spirit of inquiry and the remarkable, yet 
indiscriminate thirst after knowledge so strongly developed a- 
mongst them, had been made an agent rather of moral evil than 
of good, to beings like them of precocious mental powers and 
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unsettled principles. Hence, and as a consequence, tliej had 
learnt to cherish a false estimate of learning, in so far that the 
test of acquirement was held among them to be, the extent of 
ahatrc^t rather than positive knowledge possessed by the recipi- 
ent, or in other words, that learning was with them of higher 
value than wisdom. 

" Thus, then, their minds, refined only so far as to engender 
morbid discontent with their present condition, and yet unfitted 
by sound moral and practical instruction, to enable them to 
place themselves in a position more agreeable and advantage- 
ous, were in danger of becoming permanently misdirected. Add 
to this the feebleness of body and the want of physical energy 
by which all were distinguished, and it will not be considered 
far from the truth, when I say, they came to me, men in intel- 
lect, children in constitution*. 

^^ When fully possessed of the disadvantages above detailed, 
I felt it my duty to undertake the remedy, in as far as was 
possible, or as I could accomplish, of the defects in the moral 
and physical condition among the pupils generally. The difii- 
cttlty, however, of improving their bodily frames, was so great, 
owing to the pernicious effects in early life of sedentary habits 
and pursuits utterly unenergetic, as regards personal exertion, 
that I might almost characterize my .efforts in the expressive 
words of an ancient authority, as " teaching them to live after 
their best days had passed.**"' 

" My motive in bringing these particulars to the prominent 
notice of the Committee, is solely with a view of inviting discus- 
sion and inquiry into a subject which I cannot but feel is vitally 
important to the interests of the great work of education. 

* I cannot better illustrate this pointy than by referring the Commit- 
tee to copies of some notes selected from amongst many in my possession 
(vide Appendix No. — (a) which have been addressed to me by some of 
the most intelligent and talented of the pupils ; but^ as will be evident of 
talent exerted without definite purpose^ or even the power of devising a 
proper object for its exercise. 

(a J The letters here alluded to could not be found amongst the late 
Principal's papers. 
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** I allade to the expediency of introducing as soon as practi- 
cable, and as part of the general system of instruction, such 
measures, as may tend to elevate at one and the same time, the 
moral, the physical, and the mental condition of the young. 

'^ Hitherto, education has consisted, simply, of school instruc- 
tion, and it may be said, that as far as the expeiiolent has gone, 
the system has been attended by satisfactory results ; among 
other advantages, it has modified the evils of national prejudice, 
and has thus paved the way for future improvement ; it has al- 
ready diffused through a large number, a certain degree of posi- 
tive knowledge, while in a still greater number, it has inspired a 
propensity to study and fixed a decided taste for the acquisition 
of European learning, and a strong disposition to respect it in 
others : admitting however, that these are benefits of no com- 
mon order, and that as much has been done as could reasonably 
be expected, still it becomes a matter well worthy the conside- 
ration of those who are engaged in the business of teaching, as 
well as to the friends of education generally, to inquire whether 
the native mind is not capable of attaining a much higher stand- 
ard than it yet has, by the operation of a system, in which j»- 
direct is blended with direct education. 

*^ It is foreign to my purpose, to enter at length into the 
merits of this question on the present occasion, nor am I, as yet, 
prepared to point out the means by which it may be carried 
into effect. I am sensible, that, before any plan could be fram- 
ed capable of universal application, many obstacles would have 
to be overcome, and that whatever it might be found expedient 
to do, could only be effected gradually ; for while it would be 
necessary to regulate every measure with a due regard to the 
condition and circumstance^ of those to whom it is meant to ap- 
ply, yet, the national character continues such, that the indis- 
criminate or over-hasty introduction of any thing bearing the 
semblance of innovation, would be regarded with suspicion and 
distrust. I shall therefore, confine myself to a few brief remarks^ 
to shew in what respects the subject calls for investigation. 

^^ Fully acknowledging the useful labours of those who are 
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eealonsly clevoting themgelves to the advancement and dissemU 
nation of European knowledge among the natives of thisconntiy, 
it must, I fear, be admitted, when the subject is a little ex*' 
amined, that the effect of the present system can merely be re« 
garded, at most as a foretaste of the good yet to come* It is 
certainly capable in some degree of making scholars, but we re- 
quire something else before we can make good and wise men^ 
which after all, is the great end of education. 

** It is true, that knowledge is power ; but it furnishes the 
power to do evil as well as good : it follows, that misdirected 
and unassisted knowledge is mischievous in proportion to its 
extent. 

*^ Any person who will take the pains to ascertain the real 
condition of educated native youths of the present day, and for 
this purpose, will associate with them in private as well as pub* 
lie, will visit their abodes, and will inquire closely into their 
mode and habits of life and thought, will not fail to remark the 
state of transition into which their minds have been thrown, the 
result of partial instruction irregularly communicated or ad* 
ministered. Their education has given them a new power of 
thought and reflection, but they are left without a proper agent 
to direct this newly acquired power aright, they have no agent 
to turn the bias of their minds to what is good, and this at a 
period, which generally decides the character of the future 
man. As a consequence, their ideas fall into a state of doubt 
and fluctuation, and in the end, if unassisted, are as liable to 
become permanently directed to evil as to good. 

^' In England, where education mingles a domestic with a 
school life, combining the advantage which is to. be derived 
from the learning of a master, the emulation which results from 
the society of other boys, and the afiectionate vigilance of pa- 
rents, the heart and head are educated at one and the same 
time. But in this country, and at the present time, there ex* 
ists no indirect controlling power whatever, no natural example 
which the pupil is either enabled, or is content to follow. For 
the Master^s authority is confined to the Schoolroom ;^ and a 
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European edacation leads the youth to despise the know- 
ledge of his parent, and disdain his control, the great majority 
of youths in his position becoming necessarily elevated abo\re 
their guardians in the scale of knowledge and in the rank they 
liold in Society. It may be as well here incidentally to remark 
that the description and nature of the European education given 
bears no positive reference to the station they are destined to 
hold, and the occupation they are likely to be engaged in ; ac-> 
customed therefore to follow his own inclinations and unused 
to be thwarted, the youth becomes vain of his new acquirements^ 
and, as I have myself too often seen, a restless ambition is in- 
duced, which renders him so little able to resist the commonest 
vicissitudes of life, that a slight stroke of disappointment is apt 
to be followed by indifference and permanent discontent. Bat 
if these defects exist in the morale of educated native youths, 
there are others not less apparent in their physical condition. 

" One great error in the present system, is, I am induced to 
believe, the propensity to over-educate. For example, I have 
seen a boy apparently not yet in his teens, called upon in the 
presence of a large assembly to solve an intricate mathematical 
problem, and I have seen him demonstrate it with surprising 
accuracy. But however conclusive this may be of mental capa- 
bility, I consider the accomplishment of such a task, and at 
such an age, to be an abuse of the power with which the boy is 
naturally endowed. Experience proves, that the mind is capa- 
ble of certain exertion only, and if it is over strained or too assi- 
duously employed, it wearies and declines, accomplishing much 
lesfi, and expending its energies much sooner, than under mode- 
rate exertion it would be capable of doing. Before the studies 
of maturer years are stuffed into the head of a child, people 
should reflect on the anatomical fact, that the brain of an infant 
is not the brain of a man ; that the one is confirmed and can 
bear exertion, the other is growing and requires repose. Ifthi^ 
applies to children of every nation ; how much more closely 
does it bear on those who form the subject of this inquiry. 
Mental precocity is the characteristic feature of the natives of 
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Bengal, with natives there is the strongest reason why the mind 
should be. restrained, rather than forced into undne action, for, 
the more it is fostered, the sooner it will be found to wear 
out. 

. ^^ Every physician knows, that precocious children are, in 
fifty cases for one, much the worse for the discipline they have 
undergone. In most of the remarkable instances of precocity 
which have been known in England, it has been observed, that 
the mind overstrained appears to have imbibed the seeds of 
insanity, or that at a comparatively early age, the originally 
acute mental energy has faded, and eventually, as age has ad- 
vanced, dwindled into mere nothingness, that is, supposing the 
subjects to have lived to middle age which few of them have 
done. May not we thus account for the popular, yet unproved 
assertion, that the educated native is notoriously shrewd and 
intelligent, to the age of twenty five, or thereabouts ; but that 
after this age his mental power gradually deteriorates. 

^' There are however it must be admitted, other circumstan- 
ces besides physical which co-operate powerfully, in producing 
this decay of mental energy. 

^< We cannot indeed take a superficial glance into the national 
condition of the people of Bengal, without tracing some evil 
or other in every state and each stage of their moral existence. 

^' These however, are natural evils, the efiect of prejudice and 
ignorance, and on which the hand of time alone can work im* 
provement. Before the moral sentiments can be truly cultiva- 
ted, they must be felt : objects and examples must be presented, 
capable of exciting emotions, and then intellect may interpose 
to assign the just limits of their indulgence. The real antidote 
is undoubtedly education, but only when its result^ are properly 
administered and directed, and when, for the reasons stated, 
that the knowledge has not been acquired at the expense of 
too great mental labour. But, in addition to over-education, 
spother and a serious defect in the present system of instruc- 
tion, is that the mind only is cultivatedi while the body is left 
altogether neglected. 
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** Natire children are brouglit into school at an age when 
nature scarcely furnishes the elements necessary for a success- 
ful cultiration of the reason. There seems to be no provision, 
as yet made, for preparing the process for fiiture learning; no 
preparatory schools in which by wholesome rules for physical 
management, and under good instructors, so much might be 
effected towards the formation of those principles, which in 
after life constitute the character of the man, and at the same 
time tend to promote his general health, and presenre bis bodily 
frame in the full and vigorous exercise of all its functions. In 
short, no advantage is taken of the period when the child enters 
school, to excite a taste for those objects and pursuits which 
naturally delight him, such as those which impress the senses, 
move the heart, and invigorate and strengthen the constitution, 
though the age is most favorable for the cultivation of these, for 
it is then that the emotions are the liveliest, and from being as 
yet unalloyed by passion, are most easily moulded and control* 
led. 

" Instead of these, however, the child, at the tender age of 
six or seven years, is suddenly introduced into the school-room, 
where he is at once solicited to reflection, for which his mind 
has received no previous training, and what is still more faulty, 
he is, with very limited exception, kept under study the same 
number of hours per diem as the oldest boy in the establish* 
ment. 

" That such a system should be attended by pernicious re- 
sults cannot be wondered at, when we reflect for a moment, 
that the mutual influence which the mental and physical ener- 
gies exert over each other, is such, that in proportion as the 
liervons stimulus is unduly expended on the one, it becomes 
withdrawn from the other, or in other words, that the associa- 
tion between mind and body is so intimate, that unless a certain 
balance of health is maintained between the two, either the one 
or the other deteriorates. 

^ Perhaps there is no class of beings in the world to whom 
this truth applies more closely, than to the natives of BengaL 
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To iUastrate this I shall cite a fictitious case, but no single mat- 
ter of practical importance shall be interwoven with the fictiou 
which has not been fully corroborated, by my own personal 
observation. I select for an example the zealous youth whose 
time whether in school or out of it is almost exclusively devoted 
to study. We find him in the first place, naturally endowed 
with a mind, capable of the richest cultivation, yet born under 
very unfavorable circumstances, for animal existence. 

^^ During the whole course of his studies, no attempt is made 
to counteract the effects of his mental precocity, but on the 
contrary it is forced into premature luxuriance. 

^' He sits almost motionless in school from five to six hours 
per diem, during which time, his mind is closely occupied, 
though the objects to which it is chained may not be always 
congenial to its prevailing tastes and capabihties. He is allow- 
ed to assume whatever posture he pleases, having no adviser to 
correct those minor, but by no means insignificant defects, to 
which his sedentary habits and natural distaste for bodily ex- 
ertion give rise. As the growth of his body advances, he may 
be seen, while at his studies, constantly leaning forwards, his 
shoulders elevated, his head sunk between them, and keeping 
most of the muscles wholly inactive. Respiration is generally 
imperfectly performed, and he takes a full inspiration only when 
be sighs. He lives in an impure and unwholesome atmosphere, 
and from being totally ignorant of the laws of health, indulges 
in sedentary habits and late hours. His clothing is nearly the 
same in summer as in winter ; hence the circulation is unequally 
balanced, and his feet and hands during the latter season become 
unnaturally cold, from want of their proper stimulus. His diet 
though large in quantity, is insuj£cient in quality, and from the 
effects of ardent study and want of bodily exercise, his appetite, 
whether moderate or excessive, is generally greater than the 
power of digestion. As he reaches the period of puberty, his 
taste for study increases, the brain and heart become oppressed 
by incessant labour, and the effect of this is still further increas- 
ed by the impatience and ambition which generally distinguish 
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him. Under this excitement the nervous energy which diges- 
tion requires, absorbs, and before long the functions of the sto- 
mach and bowels become deranged. This is succeeded by a 
general torpor of the system in which the brain necessarily par- 
ticipates, or a high state of nervous irritability is induced. In 
either condition he becomes conscious of the inequality of his 
mental powers under different states of bodily health, and is 
sensible for the first time, of mental weariness. These sjrmp- 
toms are generally allowed to proceed without interruption, for 
he knows not the value of recreation either of mind or body, and 
does not feel himself sufficiently ill to seek medical relief. In a 
short time he finds the mental powers begin to fall far short of 
that energy which formerly distinguished him, while the irrita- 
bility of the mind to which deranged health is prone^ acts unfa- 
vorably on all the moral feelings ; as the period of manhood 
sets in, the stomach and bowels become obstinately disordered, 
the secretions are vitiated, and as a consequence sanguification 
and nutrition are imperfect. The same moral and physical 
cause still operating to the prejudice of his naturally enfeebled 
frame, he finds that medicine merely palliates but does not cure 
him, so that by the time he reaches what ought to have been 
the prime of life, he is a confirmed hypochondriac, and in the 
end the body either wastes, consigning him to an early grave, 
or he becomes plethoric and bloated, so as to render life a bur- 
den rather than a blessing, ^ Living to eat, rather than eating to 
live.^ With these plain facts which my own experience and 
observation have supplied, we cannot too soon, or too earnestly 
consider the vast importance of Physical Education as forming 
a part of the general system of instruction. Indeed I am con- 
vinced, that without the systematic introduction of some means 
for regulating the Physical management of the young native 
from the very outset of his educational career, we never can 
expect to ensure a sound mind in a sound body, and unless we 
accomplish this, we rob education of one of its best and most im- 
portant results. » 
"But there is yet another most important item which has been 
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ovetlooked in the edacational system as it at present exists, 
namelj) the organization of the ministers of instmction. 

<^ Without going into individual detail, I hare but to appeal 
to the evidence which even very casual observation will afford, 
of the inaptitude of Europeans and East Indians to educate na- 
tives so as to combine the communication of knowledge with the 
regulation of their minds and the direction of their habits of 
thought. The cause is obvious : the interest of the teacher in 
the pupil ceases in a great measure when they separate on leav- 
ing the school-room. Well qualified as are many of the masters 
by the possession of information, they are unpractised in the 
BQiode of communicating it, and the effort of teaching is to them 
more or less a labour requiring rest and recreation after the close 
of the stated periods of instruction, in absence from the scene, 
and from the objects in and on which the effort has been exert- 
ed. The feelings of the masters are not in unison with those 
of the pupils, and the immense power of moral agency which, 
as Pestalozzi has practically demonstrated, may be created by 
working on the national character of boys under a course of in- 
struction, is lost altogether. 

^^ Schoolmasters under the present system and in the present 
state of Education are necessarily Europeans or East Indians. 
They enter on their duties having to learn during the progress 
of fulfilling them. 

** The institution therefore of normal schools, and the creation 
of national instructors should be an object of the first, as it is of 
the most vital importance to those who desire to see the native 
youth healthily educated. I use the term in a moral sense to 
express the advantage which the mind derives from being taught . 
wisdom not less than learning ; from being stored not only with 
ideas, but with the means of rightly directing them. 

^^ This cannot be effected until pupils be placed under instruc- 
tors who have been taught, npt merely how to know, but how to 
teach, and who superadd to this acquired advantage, the requi- 
site of an intimate knowledge naturally of the turn of thought 
and habits of mind of those placed under them. What I have 
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already attempted to prove in the earlier part of tbis report, 
touching the moral condition of the national pupils educated 
under the present system, gives sufficient evidence of their 
inefficiency to act in the above capacity. 

*^ If they are themselves the victims of an incomplete mode of 
education, the hazard of employing such teachers risks the perpe- 
tuation of error, or perhaps worse still, the inculcation upon fresh 
subjects of the impressions of a diseased mind. AH that such 
instructors, with few eicceptions, could teach, is knowledge frit- 
tered through the mass of their own misconceptions ; they can 
only esicite the mental powers by involving them in a maze of 
speculation and unsettled reasoning, the counterpart of what 
they themselves indulge in. It may be urged that this, for the 
present, is unavoidable, and I confess that it is so ; indeed, when 
the influences and prejudices which encumber the present system 
are considered, we cannot be held accountable for any of the 
faults or deficiencies I have here alluded to, and rather than 
that the great work of education should be checked, it would be 
better to hold by our present means. But that it is unavoida- 
ble, proves still more strongly the necessity of correctmg a state 
of things so objectionable, and it affords the strongest argument 
for the immediate institution of normal schools, which may be 
regarded as the vital part of the required reformation. But the at- 
tempt to improve should be instantaneous, and what materials we 
have should be used at once in such manner as may at least have 
a tendency to commence the approach to amelioration. The 
pupils destined to a severe course of study, should, from the 
first, be trained to suitable gymnastic exercises, and during the 
first two or three years of their noviciate, the alternation of re- 
creation with study, as part of the system of instruction, should 
be strictly enforced. A space of ground should be allotted to 
them, and they should be encouraged, by the presence of their 
instructor, to vie with one another in feats of strength and ac- 
. tivity : he, (the instructor) would thus, by mixing with them 
^ in their leisure moments, have ample means of improving his 
knowledge of their characters and habits of mind, which the 
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strict discipline necessary in the school-room would never enable 
him perfectly to obtain. 

*' Hence he would be enabled to convey indirect moral educa- 
tion to each individual as the mind required it, in the course of 
exercise and active amusement, by encouraging each one to give 
his opinion, or his idea on common subjects of general interest, 
those chosen being chiefly of a practical nature ; he would correct 
their misconception on many points in this manner, while teach- 
ing them to think and reflect on useful and profitable every day 
subjects ; supplying in as far as possible the want in this coun- 
try of objects so constantly occurring in England, whereby the 
mind of the young inquirer may be at once enlightened, amused 
and excited to still further research. I have so carefully studi* 
ed the application of this system to my own pupils, and although 
as yet but very partially enforced, I have found it of such im- 
mense advantage both to them and to me%that the subject' ge- 
nerally might, I considered, be appropriately brought in my re- 
port to the notice of the Committee of Public Instruction. 

'^ The position in which I have been placed as a prominent 
agent in the cause of education has induced me to experimenta- 
lize upon the means of exerting a general beneficial influence 
upon the minds of the native youths, not less for the advance- 
ment of the Institution over which I preside, than for the sake 
of the cause of instruction generally. Thus my object has been 
to teach the pupils to respect themselves, to form an accurate 
idea of the importance of the position they hold as future agents 
in aiding and enlightening their fellow-countrymen, and to look 
on the study they are pursuing in all its dignity as one of the 
first and most important of the sciences ; I have endeavoured to 
shew them the value of self-respect and a real devotion to their 
profession, as inspiring respect to them and their calling among 
the population which surrounds, them. I have endeavoured 
to prove to them that I am not only their instructor but their 
anxious friend, ready to advise and assist them, and desirous not 
less of their moral improvement and their general welfare, than 
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to see them sncceed, under the instructions of mj colleagues and 
myself, in the honorable profession they hare made choice of. 

*' The abore exposition of my policy with regard to the in- 
ternal management of the Medical College, will, account for the 
absence of any fixed academical regulations, other than of the 
simplest and most obvious nature. T have considered the whole 
of the attempt as purely experimental, and I have been guided 
throughout by the course of circumstances, intending rather to 
suit my arrangements to the peculiarities of my position, than 
increase my difficulties in the first instance, by establishing at 
the outset, regulations, devised in utter inexperience of the cha- 
racter and habits of those to whom they were meant to apply, 
or of the institution to which it was intended to adapt them, 

'* These remarks, which have been insensibly drawn out to a 
length which I had not anticipated on commencing them, must, 
I feel, be submittedl^ith an apology to the Committee for hav- 
ing occupied so much of my report with matter not immediately 
connected with the detail of the Medical College. 

^^ Upon this branch of the subject 1 now proceed to enter 
with as much conciseness as its importance will admit of. 

(Part II.) 

General Instruction. 

*^ On this point I propose to consider the nature and extent 
of the education already given, the means of instruction, and 
the general plan of teaching. Hitherto the instruction convey- 
ed to the pupils comprehends Lectures upon General and Prac- 
tical Anatomy, Physiology, General and Practical Chemistry, 
Theory and Practice of Physic, Elements of Medical Botany 
and Materia Medica, Practical Pharmacy, together with hospi*- 
tal attendance. 

Anatomy. 

^' Conducted by Dr. Goodeve and myself. The plan which 
I had originally designed, previous to entering upon the active 
duties of my office, was that of establishing a systematic mode of 
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teachiDg, and as far as meaDs and circnmstances would permit 
to frame the general Instruction of the College on the mode of 
the English Medical Schools. With this view the operations of 
the CoUei^e were commenced by the delivery of a course of 
lectures on the rudiments of Anatomical Science. There were 
several objects to be gained by this preliminary proceeding. In 
the first place the class consisted almost exclusively of respec- 
table Hindu youths, who,^ though already possessed of fair 
acquirements in the elementary branches of general knowledge, 
were nevertheless wholly unprepared for the studies they were • 
now about to embrace. It was important therefore, that their 
capabilities should be tested as soon as possible as to their 
power to receive instruction in a science, the very elements of 
which are crowded with technicalities, for whose etjmology the 
English language forms no guide. In the second place it was 
essential to the well working of the general plan to ascertain, at 
as early a period as possible, the tastes and dispositions of the 
pupils, to receive instruction in a science to them perfectly novel, 
and under any circumstances by no means inviting at the out- 
set, and the first approach to which must necessarily be made 
amidst the gloom of prejudice, and the confusion of ignorance. 

*^ Thirdly, it was expedient that the first step should be made 
in that branch of science which was destined to hold the capital 
place in the studies of the College, and also to experimentalize 
on the willingness of the students to be taught the first rudi- 
ments of their art by the actual demonstration of human bones. 
By this course a double advantage was gained. It enabled me 
to see how far their prejudices might be infringed on without 
hazard; while the selection of osteology, to commence with, 
imposed a somewhat severe tax on their patience and industry, 
as the subject is diiScult, and at the same time dry and unin- 
teresting. 

^^ A course of lectures was accordingly commenced on the 
1st June 1885, opening with an inaugural address, explanatory 
of the general olgects of the Institution. This discourse was 
iotrodttctory to a series of lectures on osteology which were 
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delivered tri-weekly until the 80th September following. The 
subject wa8 treated at considerable length, and many other points 
of anatomy and occasionally surgical observations, were intro- 
duced as opportunities offered. The intermediate days were 
occupied by those 'subjects which were touched upon in the 
lecture of the previous day, but which did not admit of more 
than cursory notice at the time, and could not be shewn to the 
pupils without interrupting the proper course of the subject 
under discussion. 

*' In this way the large arteries, the principal muscles and 
nerves, &c. which during lecture were spoken of as connected 
with any particular bone, were explained and demonstrated on 
the ensuing day. During the osteological lectures the subject 
was taught entirely upon human bones, which after lecture were 
placed in the pupirs hands for their individual observation and 
examination, and were closely studied by them. 

*^ Not the slightest repugnance was shewn at any time in 
this proceeding ; indeed the youths appeared rather to exult in 
overcoming their national prejudices in these matters. The 
auxiliary demonstrations were made upon the valuable plates 
in Cloquet's celebrated work presented to the College by Dr. 
Duncan Stewart ; by Lizards plates; those of Tuson and the 
Papier Mache models of the human frame which the College 
possesses. In this manner the students, as far as such means 
would enable them, acquired a practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject before them, and during these three months made such 
progress as to leave no doubt on the most sceptical mind of their 
power to comprehend what they had been taught. Examina- - 
tions were also held regularly on each Saturday, and these were 
generally conducted in the presence of medical gentlemen who 
on my invitation frequently took part in them. 

^^ The result of these examinations evinced the utmost promise 
on the part of the pupils. In so short a time they were not ex- 
pected to be expert osteologists, but it was satisfactory to observe 
that what they had learnt they understood. I think it right to 
mention this in order to meet an assertion which has been of'- 
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ten advanced in regard to the minds of yoang natives* namely, 
that their ideas are rather limited to the learning of words, than 
the comprehension of things^ This would no doubt be the case, 
did we not take the means to prevent it, for their natural pre- 
cocity of mind is such as to render the acquisition of rote learn- 
ing, to almost any extent, a matter of easy accomplishment. 
Bnt it is scarcely necessary to say that to obviate such an evil 
we have but to watch and investigate their gradual progress, 
and ascertain by personal scrutiny that the results of the in- 
struction given convey such kind of knowledge as is best calcu- 
lated to ensure the development of ideas of practical utility. 

'* The College having closed during the holidays, re-opened 
on the 1st October 1835, when a more extended course of lec- 
tures on Anatomy was commenced which continued till the 
81st March 1836. During this course the bones weire again 
taught, the muscles, and arteries, nerves, viscera of the tho- 
rax and abdomen. Brain and organs of sense were separately 
considered. A considerable portion of physiology was likewise 
included in the lectures ; some points of the latter as well as a 
few less important parts of anatomy were however omitted, 
because it was thought unnecessary to enter upon the minutiae 
of the science at that time, the object being rather to dwell 
on and impress on the minds of the pupils the broad prin- 
ciples of the science, with the view of preparing the process 
for learniiig that which was yet before them. Bones, plates, 
and models, again formed the chief materials for illustrat- 
ing this course, but occasionally portions of animals lately dead, 
and in a few instances, parts of the fresh viscera of the human 
subject were introduced for demon8tration4 The progress made 
by the students was, as usual, tested by weekly examination, and 
it was gratifying to observe the interest taken in these by the 
numerous professional gentlemen who attended. 

**' The advancement the students had made was fully propor- 
tionate to the more extended range of instruction given. The 
technicalities of anatomical science, chiefly derived from the 
Latin and Greek had been acquired with singular accuracy, and 
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eould be used and repeated b j almost all the ptipik with flaencj 
Itnd correctness. The observance of Dugald Stewart^s precept 
* that it is in many cases a fortunate circumstance when the 
words we employ haye lost their pedigree^ will account for the 
precise etymology of these terms having formed no part of the 
system of instruction. All that has been taught of their origin 
is such explanation of their derivation as would suffice for a 
proper comprehension of their general applicability and adapta^ 
tion to the parts which they are intended to represent* Thus 
were a student questioned on the meaning of such a term as 
stemo-cleido-mastoideuS) there is scarcely one who would not 
teadily explain that it signified a muscle whose origin and iu'^ 
sertion was denoted by^'its name, as Sterno to the Sternum or 
chest bone ; cleido to the clavicle or collar bone, and mastoideua 
to the mastoid, or nipple-like process of the temporal bone. The 
same means to prevent superficial learning were throughout 
this course rigorously adopted, but the system under which we 
were compelled to teach, afforded in itself the best security 
against its introduction, for we had not, and have not up to the 
present time, a single class-book in the Institution, and I believe 
it to be almost impossible to acquire by rote, that which is 
taught only by Lectures orally delivered in connection with 
objects under demonstration. 'The beneficial results of this plan 
of teaching are constantly rendered apparent during the perio* 
dical examinations) where the custom is now 'established of 
calling upon any of the pupils to demonstrate a bone, and re- 
quiring him to explain and point out its relative .position, its 
connections, its various processes and foramina, with the parts 
attached to or passing through them, and their ultimate distri- 
bution. These are described with surprising accuracy by the 
more studious and intelligent students, who will moreover prove 
their knowledge of the subject by answering almost any ques- 
tion which may be put, out of the immediate train of the 
examination. 

** The summer session from April to September having been 
occupied by lectures on chemistry and the practice of physic^ 
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the second regnlltr anatomical course did not commence till 
October 1S86. The introductory Lecture to this course, deli- 
yered by myself, was made as public as possible, and was honored 
by the presence of the Right Honorable the Governor General 
and a large body of distinguished persons both native and 
European, whose visits on this, as upon all occasions, are of 
material service to the College, in marking to the pupils, and 
the native community the interest which the Government and 
the European public take in the prosperity of the College, and 
the importance they attach to it as a national Institution. Up 
to this period actual dissection which was destined to be the 
chief feature of this course, had not been practised by the class^ 
If it had been desirable, no conveniences were in readiness for 
the purpose during the previous cold season, which is the only 
time such operations can be practised in this country. But 
under any circumstances, it would not have been advisable to 
put the dissecting knife into the hands of the students until they 
had acquired some familiarity with the nature and situation of 
the parts they were about to examine, nor until their moral 
training had been so ripened as to admit of the final, yet all im« 
portant experiment being essayed, without risking the interests 
of the Institution. The attention they had paid to their late 
studies, however, had now placed them in a position to profit 
by this method of acquiring information so absolutely necessary 
to a medical student, and it was determined to seize the first 
favorable opportunity for introducing them to the practical 
study of anatomy^ 

^* From the peculiar customs of the country in exposing therr 
dead, the students were already familiar with the presence of 
the human body, and however strong might be their other feel- 
ings upon this subject, the superstitious fears of the dead which 
prevail in England did not exist here. For the most part also 
the students looked with contempt upon the ignorant prejudices 
of their countrymen, and it was most delightful to witness the 
spirit current amongst them, to raise themselves above the evils 
of their condition. I regarded this as an incontestible proof 
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that their professional studies were producing their proper 
effects* and in proportion as this spirit developed itself, my con- 
fidence as to the result of the experiment became strengthened. 
A large portion of the class had already witnessed with interest 
the examinations of bodies which had died in the hospitals they 
visited. Many of them moreover had been accustomed to 
handle and examine the portions of diseased structure which 
they met with on these occasions, and with very few exceptions 
anxiously awaited the arrival of the period, when they might 
display their zeal in the cause of science^. But it was necessary 
to proceed with considerable caution, to take care that they 
were not too abruptly introduced to this new department of 
study, and that when entered upon, each step of the proceed- 
ing should be conducted under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Dissection is seldom approached by the uninitiated 
even in Europe, without feelings of aversion, and it was much 
to be dreaded lest the first impressions upon these youths, who 
were peculiarly sensitive to every feeling of the kind, should 
operate to alarm or discourage them from the pursuit which 
constituted the vital part of the desired innovation. It was 
moreover necessary to conduct the dissections with due regard 
to secrecy, as the students were naturally enough exceedingly 
averse to being exposed to the gaze of intruders, particularly 
as such exposure might entail the penalty of excommunication 
to themselves and their families, and prove most disastrous to 
the welfare of the cause in which they had embarked. A rigid 
observance of these precautions, however, was all that was 
necessary to ensure success, for I had previously received un- 
questionable proofs of their intention to use the dissecting knife 
whenever called on to do so, and I have the gratification to say 
that on the 28th October, all doubt was removed. On that day, 
which may be regarded as an eventful era in the annals of the 
Medical College, four of the most intelligent and respectable 
pupils, at their own solicitation undertook the dissection of the 
human subject, and in the presence of all the Professors of the 
College and of fourteen of their brother pupils, demonstrated 
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with accuracy and nicety, several of the most interesting parts 
of the body ; and thus was accomplished, through the admirable 
example of these four native youths, the greatest step in the pro- 
gress towards true civilization which education has yet effected. 
At this first attempt, all their companions present assisted, and it 
was delightful to witness the emulation amongst them, in display- 
ing their willingness to recognize the importance of, and adopt a 
mode of study hitherto contemplated with such horror by their 
fellow-countrymen; since this time dissections have been re- 
gularly practised by all the senior class with one solitary excep- 
tion ; and in point of knowledge derivable from this source, the 
majority of the students may be considered on a par with the 
pupils of the English schools of medicine, possessing the same, 
if not more abundant, opportunities for its acquisition, equal 
intelligence, zeal, and industry. 

"It would appear but a just reward for the industry, and 
moral courage of the students who have thus more especially 
distinguished themselves, were their names brought to the no- 
tice of Government in the present report ; but the same reason 
which induces them to conceal their anatomical labours, and the 
probable publicity of this document, -forbids my making the 
disclosure. 

" This course of Lectures is still in progress of delivery, and 
will not terminate till the 1st of April 4837. A public examina- 
tion will then be held, when the munificent prizes given by 
Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, and the gold and the silver medals 
given by Government will be contested for; I look forward 
with confident expectation that the results of these will prove 
alike creditable to the students, and to the Institution. 

Theory and PaACTiCE of Physic. 

" These lectures were delivered by Professor Goodeve and 
occupied from May to September, 18S6. 

^^ The object of the professor in this course was to instil into 
the minds of the students the groundwork of the science, and 
prepare them for the reception of practical information which 
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ihej were hereafter to receive when the hospitals should be 
thrown open to their observation^ and when clinical instruction 
(which it was then too early to commence) should become avail- 
able. The subject therefore was treated in a purely elementary 
manner, and directed to the theory and principles, rather than 
the practice of physic. These lectures, however afforded the 
pupils an insight into pathology, explained to them the nature 
and cause of disease in general, laid down the objects to be 
pursued in removing it, or palliating it, without however, enter- 
ing at length into the details of therapeutics. At the same 
time the instruction thus given, served to disabuse them of 
many prejudices and foolish ideas which they had gathered 
from the deplorable ignorance of their countrymen upon all 
medical questions. 

Hospital Attendance. 

^' The summer session of 1836 being now closed, and the 
pupils having acquired a considerable degree of proficiency in 
Anatomy and the broad principles of medical and surgical 
science, I thought that the most fitting season had arrived to 
introduce them to studies of a purely practical nature, and 
accordingly arrangements were made for their attendance at 
the Native Hospital, the General Hospital, the Eye Infirmary, 
and the Kolingah Dispensary ; the first of these from its conve- 
nient distance from the College, became the favorite place of 
resort, and I am happy to say that they availed themselves 
fully of the benefits which that excellent Institution affords. 
The greater part of the class were exceedingly regular in their 
attendance, observing closely the cases, noting carefully their 
symptoms, and treatment, and receiving with, great attention 
the remarks made to them upon the diseases they witnessed. 
Most of th^m were anxious and ready to assist in the various 
minor operations, and some of them performed them with con- 
fidence and dexterity. In this manner they gradually possessed 
themselves of a mass of very important information, and at the 
same time they «4^ustomed themselves to the disagreeable 
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nigbts and impressions to be met with amongst the sick in 
hospital — sights which even to an experienced practitioner are 
frequently painful in the extreme, and to the young student 
sometimes the source of unconquerable repugnance* Their at-> 
tendance at the Eye Infirmary, the General Hospital, and the 
Kolingah Dispensary, was less regular than at the Native 
Hospital owing to these institutions being situated at a much 
greater distance from the College than this. I must not, 
however, omit to mention that not only were these valuable 
sources of practical information open to the pupils, but that 
whenever they did avail themselves of them, their opportunities 
for enlarging their knowledge were greatly enhanced by the 
kind attention and encouragement they invariably received 
from the medical gentlemen in charge of the patients. I am 
under deep obligations on this head; to Drs. Nicolson, J. R. 
Martin, E. C. Egerton, E. W. W. Raleigh, D. Stewart, and 
R. H. Bain, not merely for the kindness here alluded to, but 
for their willingness to bestow it, my colleagues and myself 
trace their recognition of the usefulness of the cause in which 
we are engaged. 

Pbactical Phabmacy. 

** Since the opening of the present Session a class of sixteen 
students has been held three times a week for instruction in 
the above department, in connexion with the treatment of dis- 
ease. This class has been formed to suit the peculiar circum- 
stances of the native students, who are studying in a foreign 
language, and who have no means of acquiring a knowledge of 
practical Pharmacy unless by resorting to the General Hospital 
or the Government Dispensary, an arrangement which would 
incur the loss of much valuable time and be insufficient for the 
trants of the whole of the students. 

^^ The instruction in this branch is conveyed in the following 
manner. The class is made to stand before the Professor, and 
each student in his turn is called upon to read aloud on the sub- 
ject selected for the day's discourse. As he proceeds defects of 
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pronunciation are corrected, he is required to explain any tech- 
nical phraseology which may occur in the passages he reads, 
and he is closely questioned on the general meaning of the 
whole; observations are introduced by the instructor, as occasion 
offers, and the opinions of the Pundit and Native teacher (both 
of whom are practitioners in high repute amongst their coun- 
trymen) are canvassed as to the prevalence, the nature, the 
cause, and the treatment of the disease under discussion. This 
is followed by comments on what has been read, with remarks 
on general and special treatment as applicable to Native and 
European practice, the students taking notes as these are deli- 
vered. The lecture then concludes by supposing a case, for 
which the pupils have to prescribe in the language and signs 
of the British Pharmacopeias. These prescriptions are examin- 
ed, those which are deemed most applicable to the symptoms 
detailed are made up by the pupils, before they are dismissed. 
This class, which is under my own superintendence, has been 
of sensible benefit to the students as well as useful to myself. 
The subjects discussed comprehend the whole range of Thera- 
peutics, hence opportunities are constantly afforded for enlarg- 
ing the students knowledge on matters of the highest import- 
ance, such as those which bear reference to the moral as well 
as medical treatment of disease, and the general laws qf Hy- 
geine. These could not be so advantageously, or so familiarly 
treated of, in stated public lectures. The class, too, from 
being limited as to numbers ensures equal instruction to the 
whole, at the same time the plan of combining private with 
public instruction enables me to form a correct judgment of the 
capacity and progress of each individuals These discourses 
will be continued throughout the year, and as the pupils become 
qualified, they will be deputed to treat the diseases of casual 
applicants, and appointed to take charge of patients in the cli- 
nical ward, which I hope to see attached to the institution. 

^^ To complete the course of instruction, the lectures on Sur- 
gery still remain. My original intention was to have delivered 
these during the present Session^ but owing to the pupiFs time 
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being so folly occupied in the study of Practical Anatomy 
Materia Medica, Medicine and Pharmacy, I have, at the sug- 
gestion of my Colleagues, postponed the course till the summer 
session. 

Chemistry and Materia Medica. 

^* The course of instruction in Chemistry was commenced in 
this Institution in January 1886, as Dr. O'Shaughnessy was 
anxious if possible to test the aptitude and indioation of the 
pupils for a science of the nature of which they had no previous 
idea. A series of introductory lectures was accordingly given 
in which several popular topics, such as the composition of air 
and water, the safety lamp, &c. were discussed, and at the same 
time several difficult and abstractedly scientific subjects, such 
as the history of chlorine, iodine and its compounds, the 
chemical changes which occur in the respiration of plants and 
animals, &c. 

'^ Strict examination of the pupils was held at the close of 
these tentative lectures, and the result shewed, that while the 
popular department of chemistry was followed with delight, 
the more elaborate details were minutely studied, and thorough- 
ly and readily understood ; several of the young men moreover 
evinced a strong desire to become experimentalists themselves^ 
and were known to purchase at (to them) enormous expence, 
various tests and articles of apparatus with which they repeated 
at their homes the experiments they witnessed in the lecture 
rooms; guided by these data Doctor O'Shaughnessy with my 
full concurrence decided on a plan of instruction calculated to 
enable the students to acquire the most minute ihformation on 
every department in chemistry, practically valuable in medi- 
cine or in the useful arts. For details as to the subjects treat- 
ed of in the second course of chemistry I may refer the Com- 
mittee to the preface to the printed report on the examinations 
in general chemistry, at the conclusion of the course, and to 
that report I may further with confidence turn in proof of the 
minute and practical knowledge, the pupils have acquired on eve- 
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ry subject discussed in the Professor^s course. But as well as th« 
lectures in question another source of information was afforded 
to the pupils in compliance with the suggestions of Dr. O'Shaugh- 
nessy. I allude to the practical class in which twenty of 
the most distinguished pupils were instructed in the actual 
manipulation of apparatus, preparation of reagents, &c. being 
the repetition of the experiments performed in the Professor^s 
Lectures. These lection of pupils for this class was made at a 
concourse, at which, I may observe, two members of the Com- 
mittee, Sir E. Ryan and Mr. Cameron, were present. At the 
termination of the practical lessons in June the class wa» 
thoroughly conversant with the mode of taking specific gravi- 
tieS) the manufacture of gases, estimation of the strength of 
acids and alkalies, the analyses of saltpetre, alum, &c. and 
with the mode of preparation of many of the most useful mine- 
ral remedies, 

^^ It is worthy of remark too that no servants were allowed 
to the class, the practical pupils themselves making the fires, 
cleaning the vessels employed, applying clay lutes, &c. 

'^ The advantages of this practical class are so peculiarly im- 
portant in this country that I fully concur with Dr. O'Shaugh- 
nessy in the anxious desire to extend its opportunities to all the 
pupils. But with the very scanty supply of apparatus at our 
disposal, it is scarcely possible even to continue the class to its 
present extent. The actual pecuniary outlay which the supply 
of apparatus would demand need not limit our efforts here. 
This supply we are prepared to shew may be obtained for a 
very trivial expenditure by an importation of the articles from 
Europe, nor do I mean to deny that numerous and useful arti- 
cles may be made at a cheap rate by the native glass-blowers. 
But the chief obstacle, consists in this, that the native workmen 
competent to make even the simplest apparatus are so few in 
number that the education of the present class will be complet- 
ed before a sufficient stock of the most essential articles could 
be supplied by the native artizans. 

^' Not only in the practical class, but in the illustration of the 
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Lectures, ifl this evil severely felt ; no eomplete apparatus haV'* 
ing been provided for the establishment, the Professor is himself 
compelled to devote a considerable portion of time to the actnal 
manual labour of glass-blowing, &c. which he could otherwise 
employ in the instruction of the pupils. The illustrations of each 
lecture necessitate the taking to pieces and re-adjustment of the 
apparatus used the preceding day, thereby adding greatly to 
the labours of the teacher, and subtracting from^ the benefit 
he could otherwise confer on his class. Dr. O'Shaughnessy is 
prepared to furnish an estimate and plan for the supply of all 
essential apparatus in the general as well as practical depart- 
ment. The expense will be found so small, especially when 
contrasted with the benefits to be derived from the supply, that 
I earnestly solicit the sanction of the Committee to the pro- 
posed expenditure. With respect to the course of instruction 
on materia medica, also conducted by Dr. O'Shaughnessy, it 
has not as yet proceeded to a sufficient length to call for any 
detailed notice. Dr. O'Shaughnessy introduced his course by 
twelve Lectures on the elements of botany, in which the struc* 
ture and physiology of vegetables were generally discussed 
and the Linnsean natural systems of Botany explained. This 
study seems replete with charms to the native students ; Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy makes occasional demonstrative excursions with 
a portion of the class to the Botanical Garden, and Dr. Wallich, 
I am happy to say, has in the most friendly and liberal spirit 
volunteered his invaluable services in the assistance of our 
Institution, and promised to commence a series of Medico- 
Botanical demonstrations at the College in February next 
which will doubtless prove of the utmost value to the students. 
The admirable effects of the system of concourse in all the me- 
dical institutions of France, and where it has been adopted in 
England, the satisfactory results that have been produced by 
it, have induced me throughout to adopt it as one of the leading 
principles of the College, no promotion or reward can be 
obtained but by a fairly contested examination, where all have 
an equal chance of succeeding, and wherein the most industrious 
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and deserving are certain of success. Besides the advantages 
of strict impartiality which this proceeding ensures, the strong 
excitements to exertion which it produces amongst the students, 
and the conviction that they will undoubtedly reap the rewards 
of their industry, tends materially to encourage them to labour 
with ardor and perseverance. Upon this principle, during the 
last course of chemical lectures, the formation of the practical 
manipulation class was effected through the medium of an ex- 
mination at which the most efficient pupils were chosen from 
amongst the rest, and no cause for dissatisfaction remained to 
the less worthy. At this examination each pupil was question- 
ed separately, and the value of his answer written down in 
numerals of 1 , 2, 8, &c. so that at the termination those whose 
sum total was highest were selected. 

** The most interesting proceeding of this nature however, 
was the examination in chemistry held in September last, for 
the purpose of awarding the prizes so munificently given by 
Dwarkanath Tagore, a detailed account of which will be found 
in the*report of that examination in the Appendix. Nothing could 
be more impartial than the mode in which these contests were 
conducted ; it was Impossible to have chosen a more complete test 
of the pupil's knowledge upon the subject, while the result, so in- 
teresting to all, displayed the complete success which had attend- 
ed Dr. O'Shaughnes^y'^s labours. I have no hesitation in saying 
that no chemical class in the world could have surpassed, and 
few would have equalled the briUiant replies of these youths 
upon this occasion, but I allow the report to speak for itself. 
During the continuance of each course of lectures it has been 
customary to examine the pupils every Saturday upon the sub- 
jects treated of during the week, and this plan has been found 
extremely beneficial, as well to ascertain the progress made by 
the students as to recall to their memories the objects of their 
previous studies. Besides these weekly examinations, a series 
of examinations was held at the termination of the first course of 
anatomical lectures, in which each student was separately ques- 
tioned, and the value of their answers recorded for future refer- 
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ence in a book kept for the purpose. These examinations have 
been attended at yarious times by a large number of European 
and Native gentlemen, and amongst many distinguished indi- 
viduals, by the Right Honorable the Governor General, Sir Ed« 
Ryan, and the Bishop of Calcutta : all who have been present 
have expressed their warm approbation of the pupil's conduct. 

Students. 

^' I proceed in the next place to detail briefly the mode in 
which the original class was elected, adding a few remarks on 
the general attainments and present condition of the students. 
In pursuance of the Regulations of the College, as defined in 
the Government Order of January 28, 18S5, a preliminary 
examination was held on the 1st May, at the residence of J. C. C. 
Sutherland, Esq. Secretary to the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion, for the purpose of selecting the students on the foundation. ' 

^^ On this occasion about a hundred candidates presented 
themselves ; the majority being Hindu youths of various deno- 
minations. The greater part of these lads had received their 
education at Mr. Hare's school, the Hindu College, and the 
Scotch Assembly School; the remainder had been instructed 
at the minor academical Institutions in the city. 

^^ The examination was conducted chiefly by Mr. Sutherland, 
and the acquirements of the candidates were severally tested 
in the elementary branches of English knowledge, in Arith- 
metic, and in Bengalee. 

^^ Their qualifications, as might be expected, were found to be 
very unequal ; many were rejected as altogether out of the sphere 
of eligibility, either from age or incapacity, others who were not 
considered sufficiently advanced were promised a second trial on 
some future occasion, and twenty-five were selected as stipen- 
diary students. It would be seen that the election on this exa- 
mination was limited to a moiety of the authorized number, an 
arrangement it was deemed advisable to make, in order to fix 
the qualifying standard as high as possible, and as here was 
yet a full month before the college instruction would commence. 
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it was thought that other candidates of more advanced attsin- 
ments might present themselyes. 

" It is sufficient to state that this expectation was realized, 
and that shortly after the opening of the college on the 1st of 
June, forty-nine stipendiary students, had been enlisted. An 
account of the age, caste and education of these may be seen on 
referring to the paper No. S, in the Appendix. The acquire- 
ments of the selected youths were exceedingly respectable. They 
could all speak and read English with ease and fluency, and 
could write from dictation with tolerable rapidity and correct- 
ness. Their knowledge of grammar was conspicuous as was 
evinced by their readiness in parsing sentences placed before 
them. In Arithmetic they were less equal. Those who had 
been educated at the Hindu College, from the superior advan- 
tages afforded by that Institution, had attained a higher degree 
of proficiency than the rest. But all of them had passed 
through and understood the Arithmetical gradations as far as 
fractions and decimals. In Bengalee their acquirements (as re- 
marked by Mr. Sutherland and the Pundit Moodusoodan) were, 
with two or three exceptions, slender. They could read and 
translate, but to do either seemed rather a business of labour 
than ease. On the whole, however, their knowledge of Bengalee 
was not considered to be below the standard usually attained 
by native youths, studying in the English language. 

^^ From the above remarks it will be observed that these 
young men, though tolerably far advanced had not reached the 
maximum of knowledge which their school education was capa- 
ble of imparting. In order therefore, that they might still con- 
tinue, to a certain extent, their general studies, an arrangement 
was entered into between Mr. Hare and myself, by which the 
pupils were enabled for a few months longer to continue their 
attendance at their school classes without interfering with their 
medical studies. This combination of general with special in- 
struction had its advantages. It not only increased their positive 
knowledge, but it enabled me to ascertain whether their having- 
embraced the study of medicine, was likely to produce any un- 
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favorable impression on the minds of their former schoolmates. 
The greater portion of the students entered the coUege with the 
free consent of their parents and guardians, without, however, 
any express condition being given or required for their continu- 
ance at the institution for a specified period. The students, with 
the exception of one Christian, were all of the Hindu persuasion 
and of various castes, as may be seen in the Appendix No« S, 
belonging chiefly to the middle classes of native Society, though 
the parents of some few, as I have since ascertained, were bor- 
dering on poverty. Mahommedan youths have at various times 
applied for admission, but I regret to say, their meagre elemen- 
tary acquirements have constrained me to reject them. There 
are however several who are now studying for the purpose of 
gaining admission, and in course of a few months may be ex- 
pected to be qualified. It is worthy of mention that amongst 
these is a Delhi lad who has been.'*^ 

Dr. Bramley rendered another important service to the cause 
of medical science in India by preparing a medical dictionary 
for the use of native students. A book of reference of this kind 
was essential for the aid of learners, whether at their homes or 
at college, and the existing dictionaries, besides containing much 
unnecessary and unsuitable matter, were so expensive as to be 
^uite beyond the reach of the generality of native students. 

The new organisation which was given to the college on the 
death of Dr. Bramley is detailed in the letter which was ad- 
dressed to us by the orders of your Lordship in Council on the 
15th February last, which, with a view to render this sketch as 
complete as possible, we will insert in this place. 

To the General Committee of Public Instruction. 

HOK^BLE SiBS AXD GeNTLEMEN, 

The lamented decease of Mr. Assistant Surgeon Bramley, 
Principal of the Medical College established at Calcutta for the 
instruction of native youths in medicine and surgery, having 
brought the affairs of that Institution under the consideration of 
the Governor General in Council, I am directed to inform you 
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that his Lordship in Council has resolved to applj the salary 
assigned to the late Principal in providing additional lecturers 
and establishments in branches of instruction not comprehended 
in tbe original scheme. 

2nd. Continuing Drs. Goodeve and O'Shaughnessj on their 
present allowances with the same condition attached for the 
present) viz. that thej shall not seek private practice, the former 
officer will undertake the departments of medicine and anatomy, 
and the latter will continue to give instruction in chemistry and 
the materia medica. His Lordship in Council has appointed 
Dr. C. C. Egerton to be professor of surgery and clinical sur- 
gery, on a salary of 400 Rs. out of the funds of the college in 
addition to that assigned to him for superintending the Oph- 
thalmic institution. Mr. Egerton will resign the medical charge 
of the Orphan School now held by him. Dr. T. Chapman re- 
cently appointed Assistant Surgeon in the General Hospital 
will give lectures on clinical medicine, drawing a salary of £00 
Rs. per month from the college. Until he joins his appoint- 
ment in the General Hospital, the duty will be performed and 
the salary drawn by Dr. McCosh his locum tenens. The Gover- 
nor General in Council has further appointed Dr. Wallich lec- 
turer on Botany in the Medical College, and he will receive from 
the funds of the college an allowance of 50 Rs. per mensem to 
cover the expense of a boat. Mr. R. O'Shaughnessy has been 
appointed demonstrator to the dissectiug room (an officer un- 
derstood to be much wanted in the college) and to give assis- 
tance to the chemical lecturer, on a salary of 150 Rs. per men- 
sem ; lastly Mr. D. Hare has been nominated Secretary of the 
Medical College with a salary of 400 Rs. to cover (with the aid 
of such establishment of clerks. Sec. as was allowed to Dr. Bram- 
\ey) all charges of accounts and correspondence, and the general 
business of the college. 

I'he several professors above named will form a council for 
the management of the general affairs of the college to which 
Mr. Hare wj^ be Secretary. The senior in the Medical Service 
present will preside at the meetings of the College Council, but 
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its decisions, with all other matters connected with the institu- 
tion, will continue as heretofore to be under the direction of your 
Committee. 

I have the honor to be^ Honorable Sirs and Gentlemen, 
Your most Obedient Servant, 

(Signed) H, T, Pbinsep. 
Coimcil Chamber^ \ 
ike Ut February y 1837. i 

We have no doubt that the able and intelligent officers to 
whom the management of the Institution has now been entrust- 
ed, two of whom, Drs. O'^Shaughnessy and Goodeve, were for a 
long period, the valued associates of Dr. Bramley, co-operating 
with him with eminent zeal and merit, will cordially and suc- 
cessfully follow out the design with which it was founded ; and 
we were much gratified to find that Mr. Hare, whose valuable 
services had hitherto been given gratuitously, and whom in our 
last report we had the honor of recommending for some public 
acknowledgment, was to be connected with the college in an 
important official capacity. 

The College Council has, as your Lordship in Council is 
aware, proposed that the projected Fever Hospital should be 
united with the Medical College, by which means a highly effi- 
cient amount of medical attendance would be ensured to the 
patients, at the same time that every requisite facility would 
be afforded for the instruction of the students. As the commu- 
nication of the College Council on this subject is a document of 
general interest we have inserted it in the Appendix No. 8. 

A museum and library have been attached to the College, the 
present contents of which will be seen from the Appendix No. 9. 
Contributions to either by individuals or public bodies in any 
part of the world who wish to aid the progress of European 
medical science in India, would facilitate the studies of the 
pupils, and afford them encouraging proofs that this great ex* 
periment is regarded with general interest. 
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HINDU COLLEGE. 

The following detailed report by the visitor Mr. Sutherlancl 
will be found to contain full information on the present state 
of this fine institution. 

1. The examinations of the pupils of the two schools of the 
Hindu College for 1836 began on the Snd December, and in pur- . 
suance of the arrangements sanctioned by you the duties were 
shared amongst the gentlemen who will be noticed, and who 
liberally gave the institution the benefit of their time and talents 
on the occasion. 

SENIOR SCHOOL. 
FiEST Class CONSISTING of SI Pupils. 

^. Literature and Composition. Your President, who charged 
himself with the labor of examining this class on these subjects, 
makes the following Report which will be read with interest. 

^' I have to report to the committee that I examined the first 
class of the students of the Hindu College, and that I was on 
the whole exceedingly gratified by the manner in which they 
acquitted themselves. 

^^ I tried them in a very simple passage of Swift, and in ano- 
ther, much more complicated and artificial, from Cowley's dia- 
logue on Oliver Cromwell ; I gave them also a passage which 
none of them had ever read from Shakespear'^s King John. 

*' After they had been examined I again called up two or 
three of the most advancjed and gave them passages of consi- 
derable difficulty from Lord Bacon's Essays. They all read 
with ease, and most of them with great intelligence. I asked 
them numerous questions about the writers in whose works I 
examined them, and about the subjects which those writers had 
treated. If I found them well informed, I prosecuted the ex- 
amination further, and attempted to get to the bottom of what 
they knew of western literature and history. 

^^ The ablest and best informed amongst them is certainly 
Rajkishen Dey. Next I should be inclined to place four 
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students between whom I saw no reason for making any g^eat 
distinction, Issan Chunder Dutt, Oma Churn Mittre, Tariny 
Chum Banerjee and Takoordoss Mnllick. The young lad Raj* 
narain Dutt, appeared to be well read in English Poetry, and 
answered questions about Shakespear and Pope better than any 
of the others, but seemed to have paid little attention to other 
subjects. Indeed I should be inclined to say that a dispropor- 
tionate degree of attention has been bestowed on this branch 
of study by almost all the students. They all had by heart 
the names of all the dramatists of the time of Elizabeth and 
James the first, dramatists of whose works they in all probability 
will never see a copy ; Marlow, Ford, Massinger, Decker, and 
so on. But few of them knew that James the second was de- 
posed. 1 have no doubt that Captain Richardson, who seems 
inost zealous and assiduous in the discharge of his duty, will 
direct their attention hereafter to the graver as well as to the 
lighter parts of English literature. 

'^ I gave them a subject for an Essay, the comparative ad- 
vantages of the study of poetry and the study of history. 1 send 
round their performances with this report. I thmk Rajkissaa 
I)ey^s Essay decidedly the best. Next I should put that of Tari- 
ny Churn Banerjee.'' 

8. I have duly communicated to Captain Richardson the 
above, and doubt not he will avail himself of the judicious sug- 
gestions which it contains. 

4. Mathematics. The Rev. Principal Mill kindly prepar- 
ed a scheme of questions for testing the proficiency of the senior 
classes in their Mathematical studies, but unfortunately some 
subordinates of the College Press purloined and communicated 
it to some of the pupils. The discovery of this trick rendered 
the substitution of other questions necessary. The first, second 
and third classes were therefore tried by the annexed scheme of 
eleven questions in which only two questions contained in Rev. 
Principars scheme are retained. 

5. I consider that the questions put constitute a severe test^ 
and that the correct solution by several of the pupils of some of 
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the questions testifies the care and attention bestowed by theii^ 
instructors Mr. Rees and Mr. Middleton. The most proficient 
of the first class are Radamadab Dey, Radamohan Bose, Neel* 
cfaand Obosal. 

6. It appears however to me that a taste for the exact 
sciences is not prevalent in the school. Indeed many of the 
youths avow their dislike to such dry pursuits, and are encourag- 
ed in their neglect by their fathers, who can discover no utility 
in mathematical attainments. Under circumstances so unfavor- 
able, the standard of general proficiency might be expected to 
be less than it really is. 1 have brought forward this subject 
before the native managers who are prepared to enforce the 
penalty of expulsion against particular students who may wil« 
fully neglect any part of the prescribed course of the College. 

7. History. The examination of the Senior Class in this 
was obligingly undertaken by Mr. Mangles who tried them by 
the test of questions which are annexed. 

8. Mr. Mangles considers that Rajkishen Dey ajready 
noticed with distinction has passed the most creditable exami- 
nation, and he estimates his merit as double that of IssanChan- 
der Dutt, the next in proficiency. Mr. Mangles writes that 
Rajkishen Dey appears to be a youth of very superior ability. 

HisTOBicAL Examination. 

FIRST CLASS HINDU COLLEGE. 

Ordee OF Merit. 

1st. Rajkishen Dey, 6 

^nd. Issan Chander Dutt, S 

8rd. Coma Churn Mittre, 2 

*' The remainder Sreenauth Sickdar, Takoorlal MuUick, Neel 
Chander Ghosal, Rajnarain Dutt, Nursing Chunder Dutt, Rada 
Mohan Bose, Obhoy Churn Bose, Rada Madab Dey, Tariny 
Churn Banerjee, Sreenauth Sickdar, Radanath Sen, Doorgadoss 
Ghose and Oomesh Chunder Bose I can only class by giving 
one mark to each of them. 
' "Rajkishen. Dey is very superior to his class-fellows. The 
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next best of them does not come near him, as the marks given 
will evince. Bat his answers are not only good by comparison ; 
they have much positive excellence, and if he had given full 
and correct answers to the 10th and 12th questions (relating to 
points of Orecian and Roman History respectively) I should 
have considered him to merit very high distinction. 

^' I do not know why the class is so much behind him, nor 
why with two other exceptions, they are so much upon a level, 
and that by no means a high one. I should hope that it will be 
found practicable to stimulate the first class to greater and 
more successful exertion in this important branch of their 
studies. 

** In justice to Captain Richardson I must add that misunder- 
standing Mr. Sutherland who told me that the youths had read 
in Hume the histories of Henry VIII. and Charles 1. 1 thought 
that they were also acquainted with the intermediate reigns. 
This was not the case, as Captain Richardson subsequently ex- 
plained to me.*^ 

Second Class consisting of S9 Boys. 

9. We are indebted to Mr. Shakespear for the valuable aid 
afforded by him in examining the pupils of this class in Litera- 
ture, Composition and History. Mr. Shakespear reports : 

^* I held the examination on the 16th and 16th of December ; 
of S9 students 5 were absent, viz« 

Rajendar Narain Deb, 

Ram Coomar Ghose, 

Russick Lall Dey, 

Sreenath Roy, 

Chunder Coomar Mittre. 

*^ The Examination consisted of reading and explaining a pas- 
sage in Hamlet of S7 lines, answering orally several questions of 
grammar, and writing answers to 1 6 questions taken from Dr. 
Robertson'^s Ancient India and from Hume'^s History of Henry 
VIII. in which the students had been reading : including a few 
general questions of chronology. 
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1 '« Gooru Churn Dutt, 
£ Gopal Kishen Dutt, 
8 Oreesh Chunder Bose, 
4 Kjlash Nauth Bose, 



are the four best Scholars of the 
class, and I have placed them 
according to what I conceive to 
be their relative merits.'*'* 

10. Mr. Shakespear after classifying the next 17 pupils 
mentions three as ver j deficient and thus concludes. 

*^ Jagat Chunder Deb, 1 passed such bad examinations that 

Muthoor Mohan Mittre, |- 1 cannot place them, and as before 

Radhanath Pyne, j mentioned, I think it will be of 

service to them, as well as a proper mark of disapprobation, 

that they should be put in the 3rd Class. 

*^ T have little further to remark. Captain Richardson'^s 
method of teaching and expounding is admirable. If I were 
inclined to find fault, I should say the boys are allowed to 
guess too much in answer to the questions put to them, and that 
to a certain extent the common plan of taking places should be 
allowed as a stimulus to attention.^^ 

11. I have communicated the above to Captain Richard- 
son, and on the subject of degradation would explain that as a 
general system, it would not be always practicable ; because 
the subjects of study are many, and in all cases it would be 
equivalent to expulsion : of the pupils mentioned by Mr. Shakes* 
pear, two have been attentive to their mathematical studies 
and evinced creditable proficiency. 

Third Class consisting of 34 Boys. 

12. Mr. Trevelyan obligingly charged himself with the 
examination of this class in Literature, Composition and His- 
tory, and I subjoin his report on the subject. 

^^ I first examined viva voce in Pope'*s Homer'*s Iliad. For 
this purpose I chose an average passage from a part which had 
tioi been read, but I soon saw that it was not difficult enough 
to furnish a test of comparative merit. All except eleven, both 
read the passage perfectly well, and answered every question 
connected with it. On this I set on those students who had 
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passed the first test, in the well known passage on the Qneen of 
France in Barkers reflections on the French Revolution, and it 
was surprising how well many of them read it, and how fully 
they comprehended the difficult metaphors contained in it. The 
young man to whom I have awarded the first place, explained 
promptly and accurately the expressions * surely never lighted 
on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful 
vision,^ ^ decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just 
began to move in,^ ^ enthusiastic, distant, respectful love>^ ^ cava- 
liers,^ * chivalry,^ ^aophisters oeconomists, and calculators.^ The 
only thing which he did not know, was what ^ the sharp antidote 
against disgrace concealed in that bosom^ meant. He knew what 
an antidote was; and he understood that an antidote against 
disgrace was something calculated to prevent disgrace. But 
what particular means of preventing disgrace were alluded to 
he could not guess, nor indeed was it to be expected that ho 
should do so. It was wonderful that he was master of the dif- 
ficulties of the passage to the extent to which he was. 

^^ I think that the students ought to be classed in this branch 
of their studies in the following order : 

Doorga Churn Banerjee. 

Oopal Kisto Ghose. 

Sham Chum Deb, &c. &c. 

** Several of those who rank low in this list appeared to 
possess a knowledge of the English language superior to others 
who are placed above them ; but as they had only lately joined 
the class, they were deficient in general information connected 
with the subject of their studies. 

*^ The next subject of examination was Goldsmith^s History 
of England to the reign of Richard the first They were exa* 
mined by written questions and answers. Doorgachum Baner<> 
jee, maintained a decided superiority in this as well as in litera* 
ture, but I had some difficulty in assigning the places of the 
remaining students. Although the questions were the most 
difficult which the substance of what they had read in School 
-would justify, yet they were in almost every instance completely 
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fttiswered : and it therefore became necessary to determine the 
relative rank of the students according to the degree of general 
knowledge which their answers evinced. The following is the 
order in which I have classed them : 

Dnrga Churn Banerjee. 

Oopal Kishen Ohose. 

Kalikisto Mittre, &c. &c. 

*^ On my expressing my satisfaction at the manner in which 
the young men acquitted themselves in the oral examination, 
I was requested to give them a subject for an Essay^ and I ac- 
cordingly gave them as a subject ; ^ What kind of study is most 
improving to the mind.** The Essays delivered in were extreme- 
ly creditable, considering that they were the performances of 
t^e boys of the third class. That by Ram Narain Moteelal 
deserves, I think, to be placed first, as it shews a greater ex- 
tent of thought than any of the others, though somewhat defi- 
cient in regard to literary composition, and next to him I have 
placed Durgachurn and Hurryhur Banerjee. The rest were 
generally so nearly equal in merit that I have not considered it 
necessary to class them. 

" The state of this class does very great credit to Mr. Mid- 
dleton under whose tuition they have last been. It contains 
many youths who will fully sustain, if they do not greatly in- 
crease, the reputation of the College, and who have already 
made such proficiency that the means of instruction provided 
for them, however superior they may be, could not be better 
bestowed. 

^^ In conclusion I must notice what I conceive to have been 
the cause of the rapid improvement of this class far beyond what 
could have been expected from their standing in the College. 
I attribute it mainly to the use which the young men have made 
of the Library attached to the College* It was obvious to me 
that boys who could so completely master a difficult passage from 
Burke must have extended their reading beyond Goldsmith's 
History of England and Pope's Homer, but the answers to the 
Historical questions put the point beyond all doubt. These 
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t»>ntained many facts and observations which are not to be 
found in Goldsmith's Abridgement, and it became evident that 
many of the Students had made themselves well acquainted 
with Hume out of school hours* In my opinion the superiority 
of the Hindu College over our other Seminaries is owing in a 
very essential degree to the good library attached to it, and I 
think nothing so well calculated to improve the youth under 
our care as to encourage in them a taste for general reading. 
Without this their acquirements must be limited to what is 
learned in School, and those who are furthest and those who are 
least advanced must be nearly on a par* I hope that good 
libraries will soon be attached to all our institutions. Dry 
school lessons seldom excite a desire for learning more, or in 
other words they seldom excite a taste for reading ; and even 
supposing such a taste to exist, it is difficult to see how native 
boys at stations in the interior are to gratify it unless libraries 
are provided for them.'' 

FOUBTH AND PjFTH ClASS CONSISTING OF 37 AND 36 BoVS. 

13. Captain Birch has favored us with the following full 
and satisfactory report on the result of his examination of these 
classes in Literature and History. 

^* In fulfilment of the task allotted to me in the examinations 
of this year, I examined the 4th and 5th classes of the Senior 
Division of the Hindu College in English, and in as much of 
Goldsmith's Histories of Greece and Rome as the Classes had 
severally perused. 

^' To enable me the better to appreciate the relative merits 
of the two classes, I began with the 5th or junior on the S3rd 
December. This class consists of 35 boys of whom 29 attend- 
ed this examination. I made them read, explain and parse a 
piece which they had read in class in the Poetical Reader No. 3, 
and at the close of the day I selected twelve boys as superior to 
the rest to undergo a second trial. On the ^4th of December, 
the twelve I had selected were examined by me in another 
passage, which had also been read in class in the same volume, 
and this effort having evinced the superiority of four out of 
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twelre, I proceeded on the eame day to examine these in the 
Prose Reader No. 7. The result of the whole examination was 
that Nobin Chunder Mookerjee and Joygopal Sen are the two 
best boys in the class and nearly cqnal. Joygopal is the better 
reader, bnt I think Nobin Chnnder best understands the mean- 
ing of what he reads, and I have therefore awarded him the first 
place. The two boys next on the list were of the fonr selected 
for the final trial. Bholananth is a very intelligent boy, and 
Soeee Chnnder Dntt promises to excel ; his fanlt is a too great 
readiness to answer withont sufficient consideration, bnt he is a 
clever boy, I was mnch pleased with Kallykishen Mittre next 
on the list, and indeed with the seven boys who follow him who 
were all among the twelve selected for further trial after the 
first day^s examination. Of the remaining boys I need not par- 
ticularize any. Their standing on th& list will shew their relar 
tive merit in my estimation. But the last boy Rajnarain Doss 
is not fit for this class. It will be observed that he took a very 
good place in the examination in History, so that he is naturally 
not deficient ; but he is at very great disadvantage while placed 
in this class into which I believe his age brought him though 
his acquirements were acknowledged to be inferior. 

*^In conducting this examination I pursued the method usn« 
ally adopted at the Hindu College of examining each boy 
separately, and asking the same or almost the same questions of 
each successively, exercising my discretion however in putting 
more difficult or more easy interrogations according to the ap- 
parent intelligence or dullness of particular boys. 

^* On the S6th of December I took the fourth class in Eng- 
lish, selecting for examination part of the drd Book of Popov's 
Homer^s Odyssey which had been read in class. This class 
Consists of 87 boys of whom 80 attended this examination. The 
whole day was devoted to the trial and I set apart 6 boys for 
a second competition. On the S7th of December these 6 boys 
were examined by me in prose. As their reading was nearly 
equally good, I made them all read together in a class, and 
Doyal Chunder Roy, Saradaprosad Ghose and Bonnomally 
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Dutt appeared the begt readers on the whole. I then delected 
a passage which they had read in School in the Prose Reader 
No. 7 and examined the six boys separately in it. The result 
induced me to give the first place to Doyal Chunder Koy and 
Saradaprosad Ghose who are equal. Their performance was very 
creditable to them, and though I have purposely placed the 
name of Doyal Chunder Roy above that of Saradaprosad Ghose 
in the bracket which marks their equality in English, I think 
the examination in History shews Saradaprosad to be on the 
whole decidedly the best in the class. I was much pleased 
with the four next boys also. Dwarkanath Seal labors under a 
slight natural defect of delivery which impedes his reading, and 
makes him appear slower than some of the others, but he de- 
serves the place I have assigned him. He and Bonomally Dutt 
followed very closely on the heels of the first two boys, and the 
latter bid fair at one time to take the first place in the class. 
My marginal remarks io the list will show my estimation of the 
rest of the class. From Russick lall Dutt inclusive downwards, 
I do not think the boys of this class at all equal to the first six 
or seven boys of the 5th Class. 

*^ On the S7th of December, I took the two classes one after 
the other in history. The 4th class had read in Goldsmith^s 
Rome as far as the close of the first Punic War. There were 
only S6 boys of the class present at this examination; and 
I took them by six at a time and eight at last, putting to them 
consecutively questions which I had written out, so that when 
answers did not fail, each boy would have replied to four ques- 
tions at least in promiscuous parts of the history. The boys 
as far down as Kishen Chunder Banerjee answered four ques* 
tions each with more or less readiness, in addition to which the 
first two boys answered questions in which others had failed, 
and seemed perfectly acquainted with what they had read ; and 
the four next boys were nearly equally ready and well informed. 
From RadhabuUub Pyne downward the boys were little ac- 
quainted with the history, and from the last three' boys I got no 
answer to any question. 
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*' The 5th dass had read in Goldgmith''s History of Greece to 
the end of the PeloponDesian War. There were only S8 boys 
present, and I pursued the same method of examination with 
them as with the other class, boys of different acquirements 
being promiscuously brought together six at a time. I found as 
in the fourth class that my number of written questions sufficed 
to allow of four at least being answered by each well informed 
boy. Down to Brijo Oopaul Addy inclusive, I obtained four 
answers with various degrees of quickness and accuracy of 
expression. The boy first on the list appeared remarkably 
intelligent and precise, and I believe he and the five whose 
names follow could have answered all the questions I had writ- 
ten. The boy last in the list wholly failed and the two just 
-above him were nearly as ignorant. 

^' On the whole examination of the two classes, I have to re- 
mark that I was much pleased with their general aptitude and 
evident capability. I think however that the 5th class is push- 
e<l forward too rapidly in English, and the same remark applies 
• to the fourth class, with exception of the first few boys. The 
numbers of the Reader both poetry and prose in which the fifth 
class is taught, though in themselves very good selections, con- 
tain pieces of very different degrees of difficulty to boys to whom 
the language is foreign, and very many of the ideas and allu- 
sions are quite as strange to them as the words in which they 
are conveyed. I must do the fifth class the justice to say that 
the lessons I chose for examination were difficult, and that 
many of my questions were purposely such as should tax the 
capabilities of the boys, and exercise their powers of reflection, 
and but for my having been informed that they had read regu- 
larly and further on in the book, and my desire to make their 
efforts such as should decidedly point out the best informed 
among them, I should probably have chosen some more easy 
pieces. In my opinion it were well that the fifth class should 
be kept for some time to come in narrative reading, in easy 
historical or biographical works, and more familar poetical se- 
lections ; that they should practise writing in English, and that 
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thej should be much better grounded than they are in the 
meaning of words, and the idiom of the language before they 
resume their studies in didactic or miscellaneous reading. 

" I believe these classes are wholly unpractised in writing 
English, otherwise I should have examined them in writing 
from dictation. But I think it will be obvious that to carry 
boys who express themselves in English with difficulty (and 
this with some exceptions was the case in both the classes, but 
particularly observable in the fifth class) through pieces of 
reading such, as T selected for the examination, cannot be very 
profitable to the students themselves, while it certainly places 
at considerable disadvantage the master who has to instruct 
them. 

^' Another point which struck me forcibly was the great in- 
equality among boys in the same class ; a circumstance whidi 
must necessarily cause embarrassment to all parties and greatly 
obstruct the efforts of the teacher. The more clever and well in- 
formed boys must either be retarded in order that their infe* 
riors may attempt to keep pace with them, or the latter must 
be superficially taught in order to make a general appearance of 
progress in the class. Perhaps the truth is that both these 
effects are in their degree produced nearly at the same time, 
and if in ordinary classes the result would be injurious, as it im- 
doubtedly would, the general evil consequences must be compa- 
ratively very considerable when classes extend as these do, to 
the number of 35 and 87 boys in each. 1 should be glad to see 
some modification of these classes introduced, if that be conveni- 
ently practicable, and I recommend that promotion from one 
class into another be very carefully regulated. 

^^ I was pleased with the reading and pronunciation of both 
the classes speaking generally : pains have evidently been taken 
with them in these points, and they promise to excel by the 
continuance of the same efforts. 

^< This is the first time that I have examined any of the 
boys at the Hindu College, and I have therefore no means of 
comparing their present attainments with their previous pro- 
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gress* I endeavored on this occasion to do them justice by an 
attentive and prolonged examination, and I have great pleasure 
in reporting that, on the whole, I was much gratified with the 
performance of these classes.'^ 

14. The inequality of the pupils of the different classes has 
on former occasions been noticed by myself, and is not as reme* 
diable as in schools in Europe, where it obtains though in a less 
degree. In this country the boys have great influence over the 
minds of their fathers who do not co-operate in supporting the 
discipline of the college, and would resent the continued super- 
cession of their sons. The dull and backward of the fourth and 
fifth classes may this year be deprived of promotion, but the 
next year they must be sent up (though probably still deficient) 
or removed. I have already stated that the plan of enforcing 
expulsion against the very recusant is in agitation. 

15. The Mathematical examinations of the fourth and 
fifth classes were taken by myself. Their reading is quite ele- 
mentary, but the number of pupils of the fourth class who ap^ 
peared well grounded in what they had learnt indicated the care 
of Mr. Sinclair their instructor for part of the year. I was less 
pleased with the fifth, and in both found many who avowed 
want of taste for science, and as usual had parental sanction 
for its inutility. 

16. Mr. Cumin very obligingly undertook the examination 
of the three first classes in Niitural Philosophy, and his report 
with a scheme of thirty-six questions is annexed. The ques 
tions seem very judicious, but are too numerous for the purpose 
of an examination. It will be observed that he was satisfied 
with the result in regard to some of the students, but notices 
the deficiency of others. His observation confirms my remark 
as to the neglect of the exact sciences by many of the pupils. 

17. The duties of the examination of the pupils of the junior 
school on the few subjects of their studies, and of those of the 
senior school in Bengalee, Arithmetic, and Geography, were 
shared by myself, Mr. D. Hare, and Baboo Russomoy DutU 
The aid of the latter was most valuable in the Bengalee De- 
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{yartment. The resnlt of my own observation ftnd those of my 
coadjutors enables me to report favorably on the attainments of 
the pnpils and attention of the masters. 

18. The total* number of pnpils* in both schools was at the 
dose of last year 469*1* and will I think increase. With the 
exception of 60 foundation scholars, the institution receives 
payment for the education of the rest. Your committee pay 
for 17 Nominees of Donors, and the school society contribute 
for 80 pupils whom it presents. There are therefore 392 pupils 
for whose education the parents provide. 

19. I am of opinion that the Hindu College has never en- 
joyed greater popularity than at present. The additional 
rooms of the College sanctioned by you are nearly finished, and 
'Will relieve the crowded state of the school-rooms, particularly 
^f the junior school ; and as the school is in the best repute, 
the managers will consult its best interests in removing those 
'Whose bad example is likely to affect others. 

' SO. As the managers intend, I believe, to address you on 
the subject of legal instruction for which no provision exists, I 
tbrbear dwelling on this deficiency which it is more easy to 
)M>tice than supply. It has been said that we are on the eve of 
a legal metamorphose and that it is hardly expedient to initiate 
the youths in old systems so soon to be displaced. But acade- 
mic Lectures on law ought not, I think, to aim at the produc* 
tion of the expert combatant capable at once of entering the 
legal lists. Their end is rather to impart abstract principles 
and inculcate the Philosophy of law in general. I shall hope 
therefore that the revival or rather the introduction of legal 
linstruction may not be made to depend on the event alluded to. 
A scheme for the distribution of prizes to deserving pupils is in 
preparation and will be prepared with reference to the rules 
you have adopted. An early day should be fixed for the yearly 
exhibition. 

* Upper School^ 176. Lower School, S93. 
t At the end of ISSS there were only 407. 
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The Hindu College building has undergone a thorough repair 
since our last Report, and very extensive improvements have 
been made in it. The spaces between the main building^ and 
the wings have been filled up with additional school-rooms. 
The main building has been paved with stone, and lodges have 
been erected at the College gates. The premises lately occupy 
ed by the medical College which adjoin the Hindu College, 
have also been hired for the purpose of a£Pording a residence for 
the Head master and a place of refreshment for the Professor? 
and other teachers. The expense of these improvements fell 
upon the General fund, except 62 sicca rupees a month which is 
contributed by the native managers of the college towards the 
payment of the rent of the above mentioned house. 

The letter from the native managers which will be found in the 
Appendix No. 10, contains an interesting account of the 6naa«> 
.cial state of the institution. The monthly collections from the 
pupils amount to upwards of 1,300 rupees, and as the College 
Committee have placed the realization of the bills under the 
Immediate control of a Sub-Committee of two of their number, 
and have allowed a commission to the collecting sirkars, they 
hope that more than this will be realized hereafter. All that 
is not derived from this source and from the interest of the 
small capital belonging to the College, is furnished by oar 
Committee. 

MUHAMMADAN COLLEGE. 
ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

In March, 1886, there were 62 paid and about 65 unpaid 
students, or 127 in all, in this department of the College. 

On the 81st December, 1886, there were 68 paid and 88 un- 
paid students or 91 in all. 

On the 1st March 1887, there were 4S paid and 72 unpaid 
or J 14 in all. 

The following are the reports of the gentlemen who kindly 
undertook to conduct the annual examination. 
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MUHAMMADAN LaW. ^ 

Mr. W. H. Mackaghten. 

*^ The number of candidates was S3 of whom fonr were out* 
students. 

■ ^* The mode of examination was similar to that adopted on 
former occasions ; each candidate having been called up and in 
the presence of myself and the Professors haying been required 
to expound different passages of the Hidaya, treating of Ac^ 
knowledgments, Deposits, Pawns, Hire, Copartnership in the 
profits of stock and labour, partition, preemption, compacts of 
cultivation and wills. 

^* After the oral examination, each candidate was required 
to give a legal opinion without previous preparation and with- 
out reference to books with respect to various questions pro- 
pounded to him. The topics selected for this exercise were 
connected with the law of endownments, hire, bail, wills, 
punishments, claims, cultivation of waste lands and dutieis of 
the Kazee. 

r ^^ On the conclusion of the oral examination, written exer- 
^^ises were given to each candidate involving questions of sala$ 
preemption, wills, inheritance and punishments. 

'^ The Hidaya is a treatise which may be said to comprise the 
whole Moosulman law. Us difficulty is so great t^t he who 
can master it will find all the Arabic Law Books comparatively 
easy^ and with very few exceptions the candidates who appear* 
«d before me, were able to read and expound that work with 
perfect facility. 

^^ The parts of the examination which the candidates general- 
ly failed in the performance of, were in delivering replies to the 
written questions, and to those orally propounded. This fair 
lure I attribute entirely to want of practice, and I would ven- 
ture to suggest that the professors should in future be desired 
to accustom the students to written exercises, and occasionally 
to require them to state from memory their opinion on any 
points of law that may be referred to them. It is particularly 
desirable that the Ifiw officer of a court of Justice should be 
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competent to advise the jadge oa any question that may arise 
in the coure of a snit without being compelled to retire from 
court in every instance to consult his books. 

^^ Having weighed the merits of each of the candidates wbci 
appeared before me at this examination as attentively as was in 
my power, J would class th^n as follows, and would beg to re« 
commend that certificates should be awarded to the four indir 
viduals named in the 1st class, and that such rewards as it may 
have been customary to assign to great proficiency may be con;* 
ferred on the nine individuals named in the second class. 

FiasT Class. 

Mohammad Moortaza. 

Syed Farzundi Hosain. 

Mohioodeen. 

Fuzlullah. 

Second Clas9» 

Assud Ali. 

Fuzli Ahmad, &c. &c. 

^^In conclusion I beg to state that I was much pleased both 
with the professors and the students. The former seemed to 
possess remarkable acumen and extensive legal knowledge, an4 
the latter manifested an eagerness for distinction which fur- 
nishes ample proof of the great value they attach to tins branch 
of their studies. Upon the whole the result of this examination 
enables me to offer an opinion with much confidence that the 
Madrussa still maintains its high character, and continues to 
fulfil the objects of its original foundation, namely, the diffusion 
of a knowledge of that system of jurisprudence which governs 
the concerns civil and religious of the entire Moosulman com- 
munity.'' 

Mathematics. 

PaiNcrpAL Mill. 

<< In Euclid, I tried the proficiency of the students by geome* 
trical problems or deductions. That which I prepared for the 
€th book requiring also the adaptation of arithmetical oakola* 
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tion ta the consideration of sevecal series of similar triangles, 
and therefore not soluble without some considerable skill in th^ 
management of Tulgar fractions, as weU as knowledge of the 
geometrical elements. No answers were brought to m3 at the 
time ; but several solutions were brought afterwards^ in whioh, 
both from the complete novelty of the problems, and the man- 
ner in which they were worked, it was evident that the ingenui* 
ty of the students themselves had been tried. The order of 
merit is as follows ; but from the circumstance of receiving the 
answers in that manner I am utterly unable to make any differ- 
ence, even the least, between the students that are included 
under the same bracket. 

Wasiyuddin, Kabul All. 

Mohammad Nazir, &c. &c. 

*^ The questions in algebra and arithmetic were all answered 
in the room and on the spot. The order of merit is as follows^ 
those who appear nearly equal being connected by a bracket as 
before. 

Abul Hosain, Hosain Ali, Tafazznl Hosain, &c. &c. 

^^ I received no answers on these subjects from Mohammad 
Acmal and SiyanatuUah, probably because they were engaged 
in the other parts of the examination. 

^* I would recommend the three first in each of these two lists 
to particular distinction."^ 

Grammar and General Literature. 

Captain Ou&eley. 

^ The dasS consisted of twenty scholars, most of whom had 
read the Sharah Mint Amil, Hidayat Alnuhs, Kafeea and 
Shirah Mullah in addition to the usual little tract on Arabic in- 
flexion, since their admission to the college. No very high do^- 
gree of proficiency couM be expected in students so recently 
attached to the institution. Yet many of the class acquitted 
ihemselves respectably, and two individuals distinguished thomt- 
selves so particularly by the readiness and accuracy of their 
answers that 1 beg to recommend them for priaea in this de^ 
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partment. Their names are Walee Asharf and Golam Ham^ 
dany. 

^^ At the same time I must bring to the notice of your com* 
mittee the names of three students who absented themselves 
from the examination without cause assigned, and beg to re- 
commend that they be expelled from the institution, and that 
their names be erased from the list of scholars attached to the 
Madrussa ; their names are Nujumuddeen, Mohanuned Afsur 
JEind Zuheerooddeen. 

*' The students of Asool, or elements of law, were examined 
on Monday the 28th November. The number of scholars is 
thirty-two, divided into three classes. The first class read the 
Mosullim Assuboot, the second class read the Noor Alanwar 
and the third class, the Touzeeh. Written questions suited to 
the proficiency of each class were given during the examina- 
tion, and the answers in general evince a minute acquaintance 
with this branch of study. The best scholar of each class is 
recommended for a prize as follows. 

Maheeooddeen, 1st class. 

Ultaf Alee, Snd class. 

Sheikh Abdullah, 3rd class. 

*' On the S9th and 30th November, the Junior Law classes 
were examined. The number of students in this department was 
thirty-nine ; the books read were the Hidaya, the Ushbah 
Nuzneer and the two first books of the Sharah Waqaya. The 
interrogatories, to which written answers were furnished by the 
students at the moment, and without assistance, or reference to 
books, were on the subjects of sales, copartnership, agency, reli- 
gious bequests, and inheritance, and the answers of a majority 
of the Junior Law classes, show most satisfactorily that due 
attention has been paid to this department of their studies* 
The oral and written replies of the four undermentioned stu- 
dents in particular are so full and so correct, as to entitle them 
pre-eminently to rewards* A fifth student named Ushruf Ho- 
sain also deserves great credit for the correctness of his answers, 
«nd bis name would have been included in this list if the late 
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rules regarding prizes did not preclude it. The four students 
referred to are 

Ultaf Alee, Rasikhulloh, Sadiq Ahmud and Aftabuddin. 

** The examination in Rhetoric was held on the Snd instant. 
The .class consisted of eight students who were examined in the 
Matowul and Mookhtasir Manee, the only student deserving of 
reward is Obejdul Hosain, who is also the best English scholar 
in the Madrussa. 

^* The examination in Hikmat or Natural Philosophy took 
place on Saturday the 8rd instant. In this department were 
ten students who underwent an examination in the Suddera 
and Maybuddee. The best scholars in the class are Furzand 
Hosain, and Wasais Alee ; but it has not been customary to 
recommend prizes for proficiency in this department. 

A petition having been presented to us by 37 unpaid orien- 
tal students of this college soliciting that prizes in money be 
hereafter granted as at the Hoogly College, instead of books» 
we directed this change to be made as far as the oriental dcr 
partment of the college is concerned* 

As Maulavees Munsur Ahmad and Khadim Hosain, the late 
1st and 2nd assistant professors, were among the successful can- 
didates for the Hoogly professorships, Maulavees Qadrut Ullah 
and Mohammad Murteza were selected to supply their places 
in the Madrussa. 

Regulations of Government. 

The class engaged in the study of the regulations (which is 
taught by a native professor who was long engaged as an as- 
sistant in the office of the government translation of regulations) 
was examined by Mr. Colvin. Its attainments are considered 
by that gentleman to be respectable. A reward was conferred 
on one student, Ubdool Humeed, who evinced considerable 
proficiency. Mr. Colvin is of opinion that this class is peculiarly 
one which requires the benefit of competent European superin- 
. tendance and instruction. 
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ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 

The pupils In this department have fallen off since the last 
examination from 1 36 to 1 02. Shortly before that examination 
(he monthly payment which had previously been required from 
each pupil ceased to be demanded, which produced a large im- 
mediate increase in the applications for admission ; but many 
of these new comers ceased to attend as soon as the novelty of 
the pursuit was over, and others attended very irregularly and 
were consequently dismissed. The number of regular atten- 
dents has remained steady at about its present amount for 
many months past. 

The Rev. Mr. MacQueen undertook the examination of this 
department of the college and made the following report. 

'^ Having examined on the 5th instant, at your request, the 
1st and 2nd divisions of the English department of the Calcutta 
Madrussa, 1 have now the pleasure to furnish a brief statement 
of the progress and attainments of each class and the names of 
the students who appeared to have made the greatest profici- 
ency. 

2nd. *^ But before doing this it seems desirable to notice a 
fact with which of course you are well acquainted, viz. that the 
pupils of the first or highest class, with one or two exceptions, 
have not been much longer under instruction *than those of the 
eighth or youngest, and that on an average of the whole school 
consisting of about 100 pupils, it is not more than 18 months 
since they entered upon the study of the English language* 
Hence it necessarily happens that the report of the progress and 
attainments of one class becomes the report of almost every 
class in the department. 

Srd. ^' The first class consisting on aa average of youths of 
17 years of age professed to have (1st) an acquainianee with 
the general facts of English History (Goldsmith's Abridgement) 
to the reign of Henry the III. ; (2nd) the General Geography of 
Europe and Asia ; (Srd) Geometry (Eudid^s Elements) whole 
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'dafis the first, and a few both the first and second books, widi 
a little Arithmetic and Algebra ; (4th) general questions on Natu- 
ral Philosophy and the solar system. 

<< In the 1st and Sad they appeared to have been tolerably 
well grounded ; in the 8rd they failed in demonstrating succes»- 
ftiHy two propositions (the 32nd and 47th) given them, and in 
the 4th they answered generally with readiness and accuracy 
the questions put to them. Their * Reading and Parsing' were 
very satisfactory,, considering the time they have been under 
instruction^ but, their * spelling' was defective. In writing 
down on their slates from dictation a sentence of three lines 
from the History of England they made with one exception, 
(Niiair Ali who has been upwards of 6 years in school,) 9 fialse 
spellings, and some of them many more. 

<< Husain Ali appeared to me the best reader of English, and 
Hamid Ali the best answerer of general questions. In the 
other branches of study no pupil particularly distinguished him- 
eelf. 

4th. ** The second and third classes, consisting of pupils 
much younger than those of the 1st class, passed a very good 
examination in English Reading, Spelling and Ghrammar. In 
Geography they answered general questions tolerably well, 
but failed in Arithmetic. The progress of both classes was 
very gratifying with reference to the short time (about IS 
months) they have been at school. Roshan Ali is the best de- 
serving pupil of the 2nd class, and Dubeerooddeen of the Srd. 

$th. ^^ The 4th class, the last of the second division, read 
and spelt words of one syllable correctly, and answered easy 
questions on Orammar, but none of them exhibited such indivi- 
dual proficiency as to deserve a prize The three first classes 
of the junior division, particularly the 2nd, consisting of very 
young boys, read easy lessons very well, and spelt and parsed 
easy words in a satisfactory manner. 

^^ Abdool Jubbar is in all respects by far the best pupil of the 
1st class, and Abdool Latif the best reader in the 2nd. The 
8rd class consists of boys considerably older than those of the 
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Sndy and is not equal to them in reading and spelling, though of 
the same standing in school. 

6th. -^ Waris Ali is the best scholar in the 4th class, and 
in the youngest or spelling class I could not discover that one 
was better than another. 

P. S. ** Since the aboye was written, I have examined 
Obeydool Husain, a youth of 20 years of age, who began the 
study of English in 1830. He professes to have read 11 books 
of Pope^s Homer, the whole of the Paradise Lost, 115 pages of 
Blair^s Lectures and Goldsmith'^s (abridged) History of England 
to the reign of Edward the IIF. 

** His reading and pronunciation are very good, with the 
exception of words beginning with the letters W^ V and S. 
He was able to give some account of the above works, but ap- 
peared best acquainted with the History of the Trojan War. 

^' In mathematics he had read once three books of Euclid, all 
of which he has nearly forgotten. In Algebra, however, he 
could solve with considerable readiness and accuracy easy ques- 
tions in simple equations. 

*^ ifpon the whole I think he deserves to be commended for 
the progress he has made in English scholarship.^ 

The Mahommedan College building has undergone a tho- 
rough repair this year, and since the above report was written, 
another English teacher and a Bengalee teacher have been added 
to the instructive force of the English Department. All the 
pupils in that department were asked whether they preferred to 
learn Bengalee or Hindustanee, and a large majority decided 
in favor of Bengalee, which is a very gratifying proof of increased 
liberality of feeling. 



SANSKRIT COLLEGE. 

The following full arid interesting report by the learned Acting 
Secretary, Babu Radhakanta Deb (since Raja Bah4dur), in* 
eludes every necessary particular regarding this institution. 

Annual Report, dated a7th March, 1837. 
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Snd. '< On the Ist Jannarj 18S7, at 12 o'clock, I commenc- 
ed with the examination of the first division of the Vy&karana, 
or Grammar class, in which 25 scholars are taught in the Mng- 
dhabodha Vyakarana, by a teacher named Gangadhara Tar- 
kavagisa. They were examined in the technical names of affixes, 
&c. coalition and mutation of vowels and consonantal, declen- 
sions of masculine, feminine and neater nouns, as well as ia 
Avyaya, or indeclinable nouns, and all of them gave me much 
satisfaction. Among them the following boys deserve prizes. 

^' Ehetramohana, Annad&prasada, Tarakadasa, Durgicharana, 
Madhabchandra, Jagabandhu. 

drd. ^^ On the 2nd January, the second division of the Gram- 
mar class which contains 14 scholars, under Hariprasada Tar- 
kapanch&nan, was examined in the active and passive voices, 
neuter verbs, simple roots, causals, desideratives, and repetitives, 
as well as in the conjugation of Lidhu, or noun roots as verbs, 
formation of verbal nouns, &c. and afforded equal satis£Eu;tion 
to me. The undermentioned scholars are entitled to get prises. 

^^ Kalidis, Girischandra, Dinabandhu, Kailaschandra Sarma, 
Debdatta, Pitambara. 

4th. *^ On the 3rd January last, the third division of the 
Grammar class containing 28 scholars, under the tuition of 
Haran&th Tarkavagisa was likewise examined by me in femi* 
nine terminations, six cases, six kinds of Saniastt or compound 
words, Taddhita suffixes, syntax, tenses, and moods in com- 
position. They gave me great gratification in those and other 
parts of Grammar, and the boys whose names sxe mentioned 
below, distinguished themselves in particular. In this class 
some read Dhatu P&tha, (I'ables of Roots by Vopadeva,) Abhi- 
dhana, (Sanskrit Dictionary by Amara Singha,) and Hitopad^a^ 
(Salutary Instruction of Vishnu Sarma,) but have made no pro- 
gress therein. 

^\ Girischandra, Krishnaprasada, Sam&charana, Dwarak&nath, 
Jagatchandra, Madhusudana, Bholan&th 2nd, Jadunath, Dwa- 
rakinath, Ramakrishna. 

5th. *^ Two days after, I conducted the examination of the 
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Sihit ja or literature dass^ comprehending 28 pitpiU under tbe 
discipline of Jayagopila Tarkalanka. They study Kiatti, (a poem 
en the actions of R&ma, by Bhartrihari ;) Raghu Vansa, (Race of 
Raghn Raji, a historical poem, by Kalidas ;) Kumara Sambha^ 
Ta9(apoeni comprising the birth of Kartikeya, by Kalidis;) 
Magha, (an epick poem of Magha, comprising the death of Sisa* 
pala ;) Keritarjuniya, (a poem of Bhiravi, comprising the war be* 
iween Siya and Arjuna ;) Naishadha, (adventures of the Rija of 
Naishadha^ a poem by Sri Harsha ;) Venisanhara, (a dramatical 
work of Bhatta Nirayana;) Ratn&vali, (The Necklace, a dra- 
ma, by Sri Harsha Deya;) Sakuntala, (The Fatal Ring, a drama, 
by Kalidas ;) and Megha Duta, (Cload Messenger, a poem by 
Kalidas ;) and were required to repeat, transpose, and explaiu 
one or two first and last verses of each chapter of the worka 
they have read, and were also asked the meanings of some obscure 
and complicated phrases and passages of the same. The repe« 
tition and exposition of many of them highly gratified me and 
Bibu Rasamay Dutt, who was present at this examination. 
The following pupils are considered to be fit for rewards. 

<' Kasinath, Kalikumara, Kedarnath, Biswaafith, Vishnu- 
das. 

'< Haragovinda, Baikautanath, Srinatfa, Onrudas, RadUU 
aith, 

6th. ^^ The Alankira, or rhetoric class, is composed of 7 
students and one teacher by name Premchandra Tarkavigisa. 
The students read only one book on Alankara, entitled Sahitya 
Darpana, a treatise on rhetorical compositi(» by Viswanith 
Kaviraja; I put to them upwards of 40 questions from the 
beginning to the lend <Mf the first seven chapters of the treatise 
they have studied, and they gave me ssM^isfaetory answers to 
them. Besides this they read here, Naishadha, (a poem, 
comprising the courtship and marriage of Nala and Bamayaatv 
by Sri Harsha ;) Mrichchakati, (The Toy Cait, a comedy, by 
Sudraka Ri^i^) and Saramanjari, (A Grammatical Treatiss, by 
Jayakrishna,) in which they were found to have made tolemUt 
progiresa, Ata<mgst them the foUowJng are worthy of prizes. 
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^' lUmachandra, Brajanath, Viswaiiftih* 

7th. ^< The Nyiya or logic class has 8 students under the 
charge of Nim&i Chandra Siromani. They read only Bhisha 
Parkhchheda, an elementary treatise on the terms of logici 
together with its Commentary Siddbanta Mnktavaliy by 
Viswan&th Panchanan. I put to them alternately, upwards 
of one hundred questions from the beginning of Category or 
Predicament in logic, to the end of the treatise, or ' Kadamba 
Golaka Nyaya,^ to which most of them gave satisfactory replies; 
amongst them the undermentioned merit rewards for their 
attainment in the elementary Nyaya Doctrine. 

*^ Digambara, Bhatachandra. 

8th. *^ The examination of the Vedanta or theology class, 
which comprehends 10 pupils, was postponed for a few days, on 
account of the demise of the father of its preceptor, Sambhuchan* 
dra Vachaspati. The students were afterwards thoroughly 
ezamined by me in the Vedanta Sara, Treatise on the Elements of 
Theology according to the Vedas, by Sad^anda Parivrajaka* 
charjya, with a Commentary, by Ramakrishna Tirtha, and they 
solved about 68 questions from the commencement of the work, or 
the etymology of the word ^ Y ^aata,^ to the conclusion, or the 
indication of * Jiyana Mukta,** (a person arrived while livings 
at a state of freedom from all interest in material things,) where* 
by they proved themselves to have made considerable profit 
ciency in the same. In this class several of the pupils read the 
fihagavat Gita, (Dialogues of Krishna and Arjuna ;) one of them 
(M^ndies Bhagavata, (a poetical work of Yyasa, comprising 
the life of Krishna,) and another, Prabodhachandrodaya, (a 
drama, by Sri Krishna Misra,) in which they have made but 
little progress. Besides these, five students of the logic class 
receive lessons here, in Pancba Dasi, (a theological work, by 
Rimakrishna Pandit ;) but they having been absent were net 
examined. The following students deserve priies for their ae*- 
tfuirement in elementary knowledge of the Vedanta Philoso>- 
|4ty. 
** Ishwaradumdra, Madanamohana. 
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9th. ** I then proceeded with the Jjotisha) or mathematical 
elass, which has no students on the foundation, about 11 
pupils from the law class attend it 2 hours every day, to 
be inculcated by Jogadhyana Pandit, in Lilavati, Treatise on 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry, by Bhaskaricharjya. I 
examined them in Pari Bhasha, or Tables of Money, Weights, 
&c. in Sankalana, or Addition ; Vyayakalana, or Subtraction ; 
Ganana, or Multiplication ; Bhaga Hara, or Division ; Varga, 
or the Square Varga Mula, or the Square Root ; Ghana, or the 
Cube ; Ghana Mula, or the cube Root ; Bhagajati, or Fractions ; 
Sunya Parikarmashtaka, or the Effect of cipher ; Vy&sta Vedlu, 
or Inversion; Ishta Karma, or an assumed number; Guna 
Kurma, or Multiplier of the Root ; Trai Rasika, or Rule of 
Three quantities ; Pancha Rasikadi, Rule of five, &c. quanti* 
ties; Bhanda Prati Bhandaki, or Barter; Misra Vyavahara, or 
mixed quantities ; Kraya Vikraya, or Buying and Selling ; Su- 
varna Ganita, or computing Gold ; Chhandaschityadi, or Permu* 
tations, and Sredhi Vyavahara, or Progressions, as well as in 
Khetra Vyavahara, or Geometrical operations, viz. Vritta Khe- 
tra, or circles ; Khata Vyavahara, or ponds ; Chiti Vyavahara, 
or bricks and stones in a\wall ; Krakacha .Vyavahara, cutting 
timbers^ &c.; Rasi Vyavahara, or heaps, and Chhaya Vyavahara, 
or shadows, and also in Euttaka, or the particular or indivi- 
dual Multiplier. The solutions of problems given by the Students, 
were very creditable to their attainment in this branch of learn- 
ing. One of the students has commenced to read Satkritya 
Muktavali, (an Astromical work by Raghunath Sarvabhau- 
ma ;) but has made little progress in it. The undermentioned 
are entitled to receive prizes. 
/ ^^Muktarama, Ramahari. 

*> 10th. '' Lastly the examination of the Smriti.or law class, 
comprising 12 students, under Ramachandra Vidyayagisa, took 
place on the 27th January last, agreeably to the appointment of 
•Mr. Sutherland, who attended with 11 questions written in the 
Sanskritr language and Devanagari character for their examina- 
tion, but owmg to the secession of the old students, and the 
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promotion of the new ones in their stead, they were not pre- 
pared to pass through the usual annual examination for dip- 
lomas. In consequence, Mr. Sutherland delivered the questions 
to two Pandits of different places, who had applied to undergo 
the Law examination in the hope of obtaining certificates, and 
then retired to the Anglo-Indian college. The questions and 
answers were transmitted as usual, in the evening of the same 
daj, in charge of the Committee^s Pandit, Bharata Siromani, 
for the consideration of the Committee of Examination, but 
the result is not jet known to me. 

11 th. ** The books used in the Law class are 1, Manu Sanhita, 
(the Institutes of Manu, with the commentary of KuIIuka 
Bhatta ;) 2, Mitakshara Vyavahar&dhjiya, (a compendium of 
Hindu Law, containing the Jurisprudence section, by Vignyfines- 
wara Bhattaraka;) 3, Daya Tattwa, (a treatise on the Law of 
Inheritance, by Raghunandana Bhatticharjya;) 4, D&ya Bhaga, 
(Law of Inheritance, by Jimuta Vahana, with a Commentary by 
Sri Krishna Tarkilankara ;) 5, Dattaka Mimfinsi, (a Treatise 
on the Hindu Law of Adoption, by Nanda Pandita;) and 6, 
Tithi Tattwa, (the Institutes of the Hindu Religion, by Raghu- 
nandana ;) in all of which the students were examined in the 
following manner. I put to them SO questions in the 1st, 80 in 
the 2nd, 7 in the 3rd, 12 in the 4th, 8 in the 5th, and 12 in the 
6th Book, in answering which they were obliged to repeat 
almost the whole contents of the works they have studied, and 
proved themselves to have made tolerable progress in Manu, 
extensive proficiency in Mitakshara, but very little in the rest. 
The undermentioned pupils are deserving of prizes* 

*^ Muktarama, Ramahari. 

12th. ** I beg to add that the rule enjoining the students to 
make monthly translations from Bengalee into Sanskrita, and 
to prepare themes, which was introduced in the College, and 
kept up during the last year, in the Sahitya, Alank&ra, Nyaya, 
Vedanta, Jyotish, and Smriti classes, has had the desirable 
effect to impart in general more activity to the students, and 
to exercise them in forming and connecting their own ideas and 
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€xpr6Bsing them in their own language. Th^ i^tudent« who 
distinguished themselves in translation and composition are as 
follows : 

**' Madharachandra, Ramanath^ Viswambhara, Nflamanii 
Sambhuchandra, Ramahari. 

13th. ^^ The present number of students in the Sanskrit Col- 
lege is 122, of whom 57 are pay-scholars, receiving a monthly 
pay of 5 or 8 rupees, and 65 out-students, getting no stipend from 
Government. They are divided into nine Classes, under nine 
Professors, as hereinbefore specified, and are allowed 12 years to 
complete their ciasmcal education in the College, viz. three years 
for Grammar, two years for general Literature, one year for 
Rhetoric, one year for Logic, one year for Theology, one year 
for Mathematics, and three years for Law. The pupils not 
baring completed the prescribed period, are not liable to be 
discharged from the College this year, but the arrangement of 
their class-books, promotion of their course of studies, and ad- 
ttiission of new candidates shall be made hereafter. 

14. *^ I feel great pleasure to bring to your notice, that both 
Pandits and pupils, as well as the head Clerk, Librarian, and ser- 
Tants attached to the College have conducted themselves to my 
entire satisfaction, and that on comparing the Attendance Book 
of the several classes, it appears that the average number of 
days on which the students have been present in the Colleges 
207, while they have been absent 67 days, besides which they 
were allowed 48 holidays, and 44 Aswadhyiyas, this word is 
applied to certain days, being generally the 1st and 8th lunar 
days, on which the study of the Sanskrit Literature is reckoned 
unlawful ; during the last year, I am sorry to state that the 
unpaid scholars are said to be less attentive than the paid ones, 
as they have no fear of their stipends being curtailed for their 
absence. 

15th. '* In conclusion I beg to annex a list of prizes, sn 
which I have restricted books to all distinguished pay-scholars, 
and money to all deserving and promising out*students, vrbo 
being very poor, it would be an inducement to them to ooatintte 
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hi the College, aa well as some aaeUtanee in th^r embsistence* 
Bj so doing, I have not exceeded too much the amount expend* 
ed last year. If you approve of this innovation you may b^ 
pleased to appoint a day and time that may suit your conveni- 
ence, to distribttte the prizes at the College Hall.^ 



CHITTAGONG. 

The School at this place was established in conseqnence of 
the receipt of the following interesting letter from the Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Dampier. 

'* I have the honor to request that yon will place before the 
C<Hnmittee my request, that they will aid in the establishment oi 
an English School here for the purpose of affording the people 
means of acquiring a competent knowledge of the English Ian« 
guage and literature. 

Sttd. ^^ I am of opinion that there is a considerable desire 
iamongst all the respectable classes here to avail themselves of 
an English education for their children, and if means to ensure 
a good master were provided the School would be rapidly filled. 

8rd. ^^ There is at present a School under the control of the 
Serampore Baptist Society, established here, where reading, 
-writing, and a degree ,of Arithmetic are taught, but the abili- 
ties x>f the master do not e&teiad beyond the ,rttdiments of edi^ca- 
tion, and this, together with jbis knpiw^ an;KJiety to make coai^ 
verts, renders the attendance ^t ,the .8c]|ippl .under his control 
not so great as might be expected, but still, in spite ^ such obr 
jeotions, his school is respectably fittended ,by many who are 
anxious to obtain the rudimopts pf the English topgiie. 

4th. '^ About 4,000 Portuguese reside in q;: near to Chit^ 
gong in a most deplorable state of ignorance, and I fear vice, 
withdut any .moral educatiqii, excepting what a few may glean 
from the Baptist School-master above alluded to, and without 
any knowledge of any thing beyond a little Bengali ; putting 
aside the necessity for increasing the l^powledge of the Native 
inhabitants here, it would be a great benefit to these Portpr 
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gvMB to diflvM general education amongst them^ and by tfat 
inflaence of those amongst them, who are possessed of propertjr^ 
something might be effSected to better their moral conditions. 

5th. ^^ I beg to intimate to the Committee, that there^is a 
snm of 800 rupees raised for a School, which fiuled here for 
want of a good Master, now in deposit, which might be carried 
to the credit of any aid they could afford us. I know many ai 
the Residents and Native Gentlemen would subscribe for the 
expences of the School, and I am ready to give a parcel of 
ground near to a garden I rent without any payment for the 
erection of a School House. 

6th. ^ The School would of course, be managed under the 
control of the Calcutta Committee by a Committee of English 
and Native Gentlemen of this place/^ 

We however regret to state, that owing to the unsatisfiictory 
conduct of the Master sent from this place, the School had not 
made much progress up to the date of our last accounts. We 
have taken measures to supply his place by a better qualified 
person. 



DACCA. 

At the last Ezaminath>n there were 186 pupils in this Semi- 
nary. There are now 149, of whom 184 are Hindus, eight 
Mohammedans, and seven Christians. 

The Local Committee report, as follows, on the Annual 
examination. 

'* On Friday the S8rd December, the pupils of the Dacca 
School were examined in presence of the Local Committee, the 
examination being chiefiy conducted by Mr. Lowis and the 
Rev« Mr. Shepherd. 

*^ The Local Committee direct me to express the high degree 
of satisfaction they experienced in observing a sensible improve* 
ment in all the senior classes. The boys appeared fully to com* 
prebend the subjects of their lessons, and it was evident, thai 
nothing had been learned merely by rote. They read with eoi^ 
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Met aeeent and Buently from the History of England, and an* 
flwered with snch accuracy questions pat to them respecting 
places and persons mentioned in the passages read, that no 
donbt could be entertained of their perfect comprehension of 
the subject. 

*^ In Grammar, Writing, and Arithmetic the progress made 
by all had been equally creditable to the teachers evincing abi'^ 
lity on their part, and no want of zeal and anxiety to learn on 
the part of the pupils. In fact the extreme eagerness for in- 
formation and the emulation shewn by the boys was not the 
least gratifying part of the exhibition^ 

*^ The Junior classes under the tuition of Parbntty Churn 
and Mr. Ounn have also advanced in a very satisfactory man- 
aer. Having begun to receive an English education at an ear- 
lier ag« than the boys in the npper classes, they are likely to 
acquire a better pronunciation, and having more time before 
them, it is chiefly from among them we are in future to expect 
to turn out scholars creditable to the seminary. 

^* The higher classes being chiefly composed of boys approach- 
ing to manhood, it cannot be expected that many of them will 
remain a sufficient time at school to acquire much useful know- 
ledge. 

^' Mr. Ridge has been in ill health during the greater part 
of the past season, but his exertions have been unremitting and 
highly creditable to himself and satisfactory to the Local 
Committee. 

^ With respect to the suggestions conveyed in his letter I 
can only request you will press their consideration on the Gene- 
ral Committee. An attempt will be made to raise a small sum 
from the pupils, but as the natives are not only unwilling to 
part with their money, but in a great many instances have little 
or no money to disburse, it is very uncertain how far we may 
be able to carry the plan into efiect in the current year.^ 

The Head Master in his report made the following sugges- 
tions which were recommended to our attention by the Local 
Committee* 
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l$t. To require all the pupils to pay for the books used by 
them, and those who can afford it to pay something in addition 
for their tuition. As the school is now appreciated by the 
natives, and many of the scholars are the sons of opulent persons 
for whom 8, 4 and even 5 rupees a month had previously been 
paid for merely teaching them to read and write in a very in- 
different manner, Mr. Ridge conceived that the proper time 
had arrived for making this change. 

2nd. To appoint an additional English Teacher. 

8rd. To appoint a Bengalee Teacher. 

We approved of the first of Mr. Ridge's propositions, and 
Irequested that the sum realized might be brought to account at 
the foot of the Monthly Abstract. We also suggested the asso^ 
datidn of a few respectable natives with the Local Committee, 
which, besides other advantages, might aid in the attainment ot 
this desirable object of bringing under contribution those who 
are able to pay for their education. 

We likewise approved of the two last propositions and 
authorised the Local Committee to employ an additional 
English Teacher and a Bengalee Teacher. 

Previously to this we had received the following interesting 
letter from Ram Lochun Ghose, the benevolent individual who 
was mentioned in our last Report as having given 1000 Rupees 
to the Dacca school, stating his opinion that the appointment q£ 
at least two more Teachers of English was absolutely necessary. 

^^ Lately I had occasion to visit the school established at 
Dacca under the direction of your committee, and I feel great 
pleasure in being able to state, that from what I witnessed of 
the progress of the pupils and the advancement of the institu- 
tion in general, I have every reason to congratulate my 
countrymen on the fair prospect of enlightenment which this 
-institution, though so soon, already holds out to them. This 
happy state of things I acknowledge with feelings of gratitude 
is consequent principally on the strenuous and unceasing exer- 
tions of the Local Committee and Mr. J. Lowis, who have 
done all they could to advance the interests of this institutioib 
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The circumstance which in a particular manner attracted my 
attention was the number of children whom I found anmoua 
io obtain admission in this sehoolj and who but for the want of 
a sufflcieni number of teachers could have been received and 
benefitted by the blessing of education. '^ The Vineyard is 
krge but the labourers are few.'^ I therefore think that the 
appointment of at least two more teachers of English is absor 
lutely necessary. I would also add that if the means of the 
institution admit, the vernacular language should be cultivated ; 
for which purpose two natives of Calcutta or its neighbourhood 
ought to be appointed ; for, I fear at Dacca it will be difficult 
to find a native speaking his own language with purity of 
pronunciation. 

<'In conclusion, 1 beg to bring to your notice that it would 
be far more conducive to the interests of the Institution and 
maintenance of justice, if the power of admitting candidates in 
the school and of dismissing its pupils were vested in the Local 
Committee as at the Hindu College and other seminaries in 
Calcutta, instead of committing the discharge of that important 
duty to the Head Master, a single individual whose judgment, 
owing to his situation, may sometimes be biassed either in favor 
or against certain of the pupils.^^ 

In reply we thanked him for his gratifying letter and request- 
ed him to enter into communication with the Local Committee, 
who being in the immediate charge of the institution, ought 
■first to give their opinion on any suggestions which may be 
made for its improvement. 

The following is the statement of the studies of the Head 
Class. 

^'No. 4 Reader, explaining in English and Bengalee, and 
Parsing. 

^' History of England, explaining in English, giving the 
Geographical description of the places mentioned, and Parsing. 

'^ From Carpenter's Spelling Book, giving the meaning in 
English and Bengalee, and the parts of speech. 

*^ Syntaxi Lenoie^s Grammar. 
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«< Writing from Dietetion. 

** From Bengalee into Engiishy short easy sentences. 

*^ Elements have been taught on a skeleton mapxhieflj confined 
to the E. Hemisphere, perfect in the fonr first mles and in the 
application of them, and have commenced the compoand Rules* 

^* Since our last report the seminary has been removed to a 
conreniently situated and commodious house, which also far* 
nishes accommodation for the residence of the Head master 4^^ 

The Head Master Mr. Ridge makes the following very judi«- 
cious remarks on his plan of tuition. 

** The plan of education hitherto pursued by me, has been 
simply on the principle of haying every thing that has been 
taught, thoroughly understood from the very comniencemept ; 
nor do I allow a single word or expression to be made use of, 
without the meaning being very clearly explained, and fully 
comprehended. 

*^ All elementary instruction has been taught viva voce and 
brought clearly before the mind, by the application of terms 
simplified as much as possible to the understanding of the 
pupil; even then if any hesitation appeared, the word was 
separated, its etymology given and explained piecemeal, if I 
may be allowed the expression, until the mind firmly grasped 
it. 

^^ By the^e means, the boys have been well grounded, and so 
thoroughly do they understand all that has been taught them, 
that they are seldom or ever at a fault in answering questions 
and giving the precise meaning of words, as they may be applied. 

*^In Grammar I have proceeded under the same system, 
teaching the definitions from objects, and carrying them on even 
to parsing without ever allowing them the use of a grammar. 

^' In Geography they have traversed over the whole of the 
Eastern hemisphere, particularly over Europe, and Asia, on a 
skeleton Map, and can readily describe any part, giving a 
thorough explanation of every term used by application on the 
Map without having learnt a single lesson out of any book. 
*^ Arithmetic has also been taught, not merely an acquaintance 
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with the diiFerent rules according to the principles laid down in 
books, bat their use by application ; and to be convinced that this 
has been realised, the same question has been offered in differ- 
ent forms, and eyen catch questions, without any explanation 
in the vemacular language, have been readily understood, and 
worked off without any hesitation. 

** My remarks apply more immediately to the upper Glasses, 
and to the junior Classes, so far as they have advanced. 

*^ The reasons that induced me to adopt this plan were two ; 
viz., first-— The great disinclination boys generally have to 
learning off tasks by heart, and the hasty and thoughtless 
manner in which these are often repeated, frequently without 
one word being understood, so that when the time arrives that 
use should be made of knowledge thus obtained, the result is that 
the whole has been lost : and the second is, the peculiar difficulty 
in teaching a foreign language the phraseology of which differs 
so essentially from the vernacular language that words cannot 
always be found in the latter to convey the idea with precision. 
The mind at once flies off from prescribed tasks where the 
greatest care cannot sufficiently simplify the expression to the 
capacity of the learner, and where he would be obliged to learn 
by rote, a number of harsh unmeaning sounds which would be 
forgotten, almost as soon as repeated; and if remembered, 
could only be brought forward under a peculiar form. Thus 
the idea is cramped, and study is made a labour deprived of its 
essential help an inchnation. 

^* Under the plan I have followed, a constant excitement is 
kept up ; the eye has always an object before it, and sees at once 
the intention designed ; the ingenuity of the master must be 
always on the alert, bringing every thing forward under various 
pleasing forms, and linking to each idea, two or three, by 
connecting some anecdote, or interesting story, which serve as 
several props to the mind to support itself by one in the event 
of the failure of the other ; thus learning becomes a pleasure ; 
tiie elementary part is readily and well received, and the foua* 
dation laid for future advancement. After instruction is wil- 
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Mngiy received as it is perfectly anderstood, the tediousness of 
learning tasks is removed, and the mind quite prepared to make 
every use of the knowledge attained, not restricted to form.*^ 

We consider this Seminary to be in a very satisfactory state, 
and the Masters, Mr. Ridge, Parbntty Churn, and Mr. Ounn to 
be deserving of our best thanks. As ill Iiealth prevented Mr. 
Hidge, who established and organised the Institution, from 
remaining longer at Dacca, we Iiave transferred him to Bhangut 
poor. 



DEHLl ORIENTAL COLLEGE, 

The following is the Report of the Annual Examination of this 
Instituation. 

'*In conformity with the instructions conveyed in your Circu- 
lar, No. S910, dated '18th June last, it became necessary to hold 
the Examination at the Oriental College on the 18th ultimo. 
The ceremony was attended by as large an assemblage of the 
rich and learned Natives of the city as on former similar occa^ 
sions, the Sudder oos Suddoor Mooftee Sudderooddeen Khan, 
kindly undertaking to inquire into the state of progress made by 
the higher classes of Arabic Students. In the column of re- 
marks of the accompanying Report will be found the name of 
the examiner of each class and his opinion on the proficiency or 
otherwise of the class, and the individuals composing it. Wazeer 
Ali, the most advanced student of this College, voluntarily de- 
clined combating with his less qualified fellow collegians for the 
Premium in composition, and AleemuUa, a pupil in the Arabic 
department, won the prize. A copy of his Essay on the advait- 
tages of the study of Hisltory accompanies this cotnmunica- 
tion. 

3rd. " In the absence of the members of the Local Commiir 
tee, the conduct of the Examination devolved on me, and mjr 
opinion as the result of what I witnessed on the occasion in 
question, is, that the zeal and application of the masters, and 
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pupib daring the ye^ aoder review had not be^i less than in 
preceding years. 

4. '^ A conmderable dinunution of the Papils haf occurred 
in the past twelve months. The Arabic students have decreased 
from 61 to 45, the Persian from 80 to 64, and the Sanskrit 
department ia redoced from 66 to 85, giving a total decrease of 
56 students. The reduction is clearly attributable to the order 
of 7th March, 1885, the opera,tion of which during the ensuing 
year will reduce the Oriental pupils to about 100. 

5th. '^ Moulavee Mohanmiad Bukhsh, the 4th Teacher, 
having died in NovembiQr last, the vacancy has not since been 
supplied with reference to the instructions conveyed in your 
letter, dated 7th March, 1885. Should the General Committee 
consider it necessary, the most qualified student will be appointed 
Junipr Teacher in succession on the usual salary of 15 Rupees 
per month*^ 

The senior pupil Waasir Ali is reported to have read the fol- 
lowing books during the y^ar: Shureh Tujreed all, Hashia 
Q^dima to Tehseel, Isharat from Tubeeat to Bahus, Surat 
Nouniya, Shureh Isharat : 

And the two next, Mohammed Bukhs and Ousman, are re> 
ported to have read the followiii^ : Mootawul one quarter, Mi- 
boodee from Fani sani to the end, Meerzahid Reesala from Ba- 
hus to Munsoor, Hashia Meerzahid Reesala to the same extent,. 
Khialee to Buhus siffat, Shureh Aqaed all, Meerzahid Jnlalee 
one quarter, Hashia of Moulavee Ubdul Alee to the same- 
extent, Shureh Solium 8 pages. 

Towards the close of th^ year 189(5 Nuwab Hamid Ali Khaa. 
requested that the interest of his late fftther-in-law Fuzul Ali 
Khan^s gra^t might be expended on this College under his su-- 
perintendenc^, on which we remarked that more than the month- 
ly income derived from the grant (about 556 Rs.) was laid out 
in the enconrag^ment of Arabic and Persian learning in the Col- 
lege, that in our opinion pecuniary rewards of merit ought to be 
substituted for the small alimentary allowances hitherto indis- 
erinunately granted to the oriental students, and that Hamid Ali 
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K^han, instead of being vested with any exclusive control in the 
College, should be associated with the Local Committee as a 
member of their body and thus become a co-visitor of the Insti- 
tution. These suggestions were all approved by your Lordship 
in Council, 

In February last we received a letter from Hamid Ali Khan 
complaining that of the interest of his father-in^aw^s donation^ 
only 800 Rs. were laid out in teaching Arabic and Persian, and 
the rest on English and Sanskrit, and that the Arabic and Per- 
sian Teachers were for the most part incompetent persons. In 
reply to the first point we explained to Hamid Ali the mistake 
he was under in supposing that the whole of his father-in-law^8 
donation was not laid out in teaching Arabic and Persian ; and 
in regard to the second, we requested the Local Committee to 
institute an investigation and propose the removal of any of the 
Teachers who might be found incompetent. We also observed 
that Hamid Ali, as a Member of the Local Committee, would 
have a vote on these subjects, and while we assured him that we 
should always be happy to attend to his suggestions on any 
matter connected with the College, we requested that in future 
they might be forwarded through the Local Committee in order, 
that they might reach us with the sentiments of his Colleagues^ 

FERRUCKABAD. 

The following reports from the Secretary to the Local Com- 
mittee and the Head Master show that this lately established 
institution has already made very satisfactory progress. 

SecBETABy'^S RfiPOBT. 

^* Under instruction from our Committee I transmit the an- 
nual and quarterly return of the Futtehgurh School. 

** Of the whole number of Scholars only three were examin- 
ed, the rest having advanced no further than to have master- 
ed the first rudiments of the English language : the examination 
was conducted by the Secretary and master. 

*' Our Committee beg to offer a few remarks. There is every 
day an increasing disposition to attend the 8chool> but numerouH 
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uppKcaiioiis have been rejected for want of sufficient aocommo* 
dation. 

^^Tbe building appropriated as a College is totally unfit for 
the European system of tuition, and either extensiye alterations 
should be made or a new building erected. 

*^ A proposition was circulated by the Secretary for selling the 
building and appropriating the proceeds, but an insurmountable 
obstacle presents itself in the building being a Mohammedan en- 
dowment, and inalienable by the Mohammedan law. The 
deed of appropriation has been regularly registered. 

^* The Local Committee deem it their duty to urge upon 
the General Committee that no pecuniary assistance will be de- 
rived from the native community imless the scheme of the Col- 
lege embrace instruction in the native language and knowledge, 
as well as in the English language and European knowledge. 

<* The Committee continue to be perfectly satisfied with the 
conduct of Mr. Pereira."^ 

Head Master^s Report. 

^* I have the honor herewith to forward the annexed quar- 
jfcerly return of the Government Ferruckabad school, from Octo- 
ber to December inclusive. 

^' I beg to state that since theUst report I have introduced 
Geography and Natural History among the senior advanced 
students, and in a short time I expect some of them will be 
qualified to enter upon the study of Geometry. 

^^ In the mode I have adopted in educating the students un- 
der my care, I resort as little as possible to the system of teach- 
ing by rote. My chief aim is to make them acquire the power of 
steady attention, and in order to arrive at that, I read and ex- 
plain as thoroughly as possible every subject to which I direct 
their attention. I always encourage question and inquiry. I 
propose to estimate gradation chiefly, but not entirely, accord- 
ing to capacity for Mathematical and scientific acquirements: 
those who give evidence of such capacity in a high degree will 
fom(i the first class. . 
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4th. '< There has been n, gtehi accemflion to thl^ number of 
pupils since my last report, and applications are daily submit- 
ted for admittance ; but the room in'whidi I hold the sdhool is 
so small, the other apartments being already occupied by stu- 
dents who learn the Oriental Langfuage, that it cannot ^ven 
hold the present number with convienience. I am therefore re- 
luctantly compelled to decline fhem, and unless measures are 
«dbpted to enlarge the building or to remove the school to more 
«ctitable and roomy apartments, any more scholars cannot be 
received. 

oth. '' I beg to inform you that several of the pupils, as will 
be seen in the report, have withdrawn. I bring this to your 
notice with deep regret, and I cannot here too strongly impress 
upon the Committee the absolute necessity of binding down 
those who wish to be admitt^ in the school for a certain 
number of years, as proposed in my last teport, and should a 
pupil wish to withdraw before the expiration of that period, he 
must show good cause for it, and in failing to do so must be 
made to pay a penalty of any sum of money that the Committee 
may deem most proper. Though this proposal seems somewhat 
severe, yet your Committee cannot but see that it is indispen- 
ttble, and miless it is adopted, the object of the General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction will not only be frustrated, but 
the labour and pains I bestow on them will be entirely thrown 
away ; as they leave me just as they have surmounted the first 
difficulties and begin to be useful. 

€th. *^ I have to add further that the pupils on leaving the 
school never return the books U^ith which I famish them, and I 
am led to believe that some of them dime merely with a view to 
titke away the books and sell them« I fear we will be imposed 
upon, as there are many impostors who will take advantage of 
this gratuitous distribution of books, if they are not made to pay 
for them. The books are of small value, and I am sure those 
who are desirous of learning English can very well afford to buy 
them. 

<^ In conclusion I beg to state that we rehire Maps of 
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Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and popular and elementary 
treatises on Arithmetic, Algebra, Geography, Natural History.^ 

There wei^ 80 boys in the school present iat the annual 
examination, of whom 28 were Hindus and the other two 
Mahonmiedans. The prepress of the three head boys in their 
studies is reported to have been as follows : 

The first three boys are ^oing over Marshman^s Brief Sur- 
vey of History, and Fables, No. 8 of the English Reader, for 
the 2nd time. In Algebra they hare advanced as far as sub* 
traction, and are about to begin Multiplication. In common 
Arithmetic, they work sums in Rule of Three. In Universal 
History they can answer any question put to page 22. They 
have just commenced Natural History and Oe^^^phy, and 
know the definitions. The others are still in their rudiments but 
have made very good progress, many of them can read easy 
sentences from the spelling book, and they understand what 
they read. 

We have requested the Local Committee to furnish us with a 
plan and estimate for a building for the accommodation of the 
Seminary, and to mention where they propose it should be 
erected. We have always been opposed to penal measures 
for the purpose of securing the regular attendance of the pupils. 
The proper remedy is to make them pay for their books, and 
then none but willing scholars will attend. 



DELHI ENGLISH COLLEGE. 

This Institution has fallen off in the course of 18S6, from 188 
pupils to 103, which we believe to be principally owing to the abo- 
lition of stipends. Of the present number of college pupils, 74 ure 
Hindus, 27 Mahommedans and 7 Christians. The Head Master 
also states that the distance of the Institution from the canton- 
ments prevents the attendance of many pupils, and he observes 
that two Seminaries were established on different occasions 
within the last three years in the lines, and were dissolved fdr 
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want of adeqnate funds. He also annexes a statement which 
will be fonnd in the Appendix No. 11, containing the names, age, 
and caste of 67 persons who were then studying English at Delhi 
out of the college, from' which he concludes that a taste for our 
language is gaining ground among the respectable portion of 
the native community. 

The following is the report of the annual examination. 

" The Rev. Mr. Everest examined two students composing 
the 1st class, 2nd period, in all that they had read during the 
preceding year, and passed the following opinion on their re- 
spective merits. 

^^ The first class when examined, consisted of two boys, Ren- 
nell and Bholanatb. The former we found well versed in English 
and had made considerable progress in his studies. The latter 
was backward, imperfectly master of English, and acquainted 
with Mathematics, Geography, &c. in a degree, but not with 
accuracy. We attribute this principally to his want of know- 
ledge of the language in which the instruction is conveyed.' 
Bholanath however was the last boy of a large class, all of whom 
but RennelU had just retired on the cessation of their stipends. 

^' The comparative deficiency of Bholanath in the English 
language is attributable also to the short period he has been in 
the college, viz. four years and one month, and to the system 
of instruction at present pursued with regard to the higher 
class, in consequence of which so large a portion of their school 
hours is directed to the study of the Sciences that they have 
not sufficient time to perfect themselves in speaking and writ- 
ing English. A modification of the present system of tuition, by 
which the cultivation of the language might be prosecuted for 
a much longer period before the sciences are commenced, ap- 
pears very desirable. 

^' In the 2nd class, 2nd period, Moteeram and Ajudhia are 
the best readers ; the whole class seems to have improved in 
pronunciation. In Geography Ajudhia was first ; the rest were 
not so perfect as the second class usually have been. lu trans- 
lation and composition, Bood Singh and Motee Lall exhibited the 
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greatest proficiency : there appears to be a decided improvement 
in the whole class. In Mathematics, Ajndhia Prasad is most 
perfect, and Ziinlla next, but Bood Singh and Rfidha Kishan 
are deficient. 

*' The 3rd class, 2nd period, gave a very respectable examina- 
tion in Marshman^s Brief survey of History. Permeshri is the 
best both in reading and explaining sentences. 

*' The lower part of this class was very imperfect. In Gram- 
mar, Wazeer Ali was the best. In Geography, the whole class 
is perfect as far as they have read. Aliboksh won the priae. 

*< With the exception of Kunhaiya Lall, the rest of the class 
are deficient in Euclid and Arithmetic. 

*^ In the 1st Class, 1st period, Zamin Ali is the most per- 
fect in the History of England. The whole class read and 
understand very well, except Buland Khan whose pronuncia* 
tion is very incorrect and indistinct. In Grammar and Geography, 
they gave a very good examination, Jagannath is the best in 
the former, and Lachman in the latter. In Arithmetic, however, 
the whole class is very imperfect. With difficulty they did a 
sum in Compound multiplication although they are advanced to 
Double Rule of Three. 

^'In the 2nd Class, .1st period, Saudagar is the best in the 
History of England, and Maiher Ali and Sudasook equally 
second. This class seems to understand perfectly well what it 
has read. In Grammar and Geography, they were very perfect. 

** The Srd Class, 1st period, gave a very good examination. 
Shuj&t Ali is first in History, and Digamber, second. 

^^ In the 4th, 5th> 6th and 7th Classes, 1st period, there is with 
a few exceptions, a decided improvement in pronunciation and 
reading. 

^' The students of the 8th Class are very deficient, and though 

forther advanced, are not near, so good as those of the two 

lower classes. They. should be lowered. 

^* In conclusion, I beg to state that some measures should be 

Jidopted to afford proper instruction to the students in writing* 
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The whole College as I have said before, with a few exceptions, 
write a Tery slovenly hand/^ 

The studies of the first and second Classes aice stated to have 
been as follows daring the last Quarter. 

•< Spectator^ from No. 80 to 169 or end of Vol. 2nd. 

'' Seattle's Minstrel. 

<' Guy's Astronomy. Repetition, 

'' The Elements of Euclid, 11th Book, from Prop. 22 to 82. 

'^ Robertson's Elements of Plane Trigonometry. 

" Woodbridge's Geography, from page 130 to the end. 

<^ Composition, twelve hours in the week. 

^< Algebra, Quadratic Equations. 

«« Besides the above, Bhola has read Malcolm's Persia, 2 
vols., and Parley's Library, 4 vols., and Rennell, Malcolm's 
Pessia, 2 vols., and Conder's India, 2 vols. 
SscoNO Class. 

<' Murray's Reader, from page 176 to 298. 
. ** Natural Philosophy, Introduction. 

^' Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and Optics. 

^( Woodbridge's Geography, from page 120 to the 9nA. 

*^ MoUineux's Use of the Globes, from Prob. 2nd of the 
Celestial Globe to the end« 

'' Elements of Euclid, 6th Book, from Prop. 15 to 80. 

^ Arithmetic taught separately. 

*< Composition and Trame^tion, 12 hours in the week." 
. That they have not learned more, is said to be owing to the 
examination having occurred this year earlier than usual in 
eonseqnence of an order which we bad issued to that effect, 
and to the <»rcumstanoe8 of the Local Committee having direct* 
ed the Teachers to practise their pupils one hour daily in speak* 
ing English to renaedy the disadvantages under which they 
labour from want of opportunities of conversing with Europeans. 

The Head Master also reports that the junior Teacher and 
the students of the two higher classes have established a Circu- 
lating Library. Their object is to eoUee^ w^rks of an amusing 
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and light character, such as Tales, Romances and Travels, which 
give an insight into European manners, customs and institu* 
tions, and inviting attention to the entertaining and useful 
matter they comprise, produce a taste for study and a familia- 
rity with the beauties of English Composition. The Juvenile 
Classics, lately received from the General Committee of Public 
Instruction are admirably adapted for their purpose. They com* 
mnnicate a fund of useful information in an attractive and in- 
teresting form and will be eagerly perused by the students.'' 

GAWAHATTL 

At the close of last year there were 118 pupils in this Insti- 
tution. There are now 186, of whom 91 are Hindus» 48 are 
Mohammedans, and 2 are Christians. 

The studies of the head class are reported to be as follows : 

*^ Murray's Spelling Book, throughout. 

" Marshman's Brief Survey of History, to page 50. 

«^ Scholar's Spelling Assistant, to page 15. 

^* Clift's First Geography, first four chapters. 

'' Elements of Grammar, throughout. 

'* Lennie's Grammar, with notes, to page 1 2. 

**' Compound Addition. 

** Bakyabali, Bengalee and English, to page 50." 

The members of the Local Committee have recorded the fol- 
lowing interesting minutes on the result of the examination. 

<^ Mr. Singer's report of the Slst December last appears to me 
very satisfactory, and I think there is good reason for expect- 
ing that the Institution will continue to increase in popularity, 
I regret that any thing like compulsory measures should be 
necessary to ensure regularity on the part of the Students, but 
as the fines seem to be but seldom imposed, it would perhaps 
be injudicious to alter the rules to which Mr. S. alludes for the 
present. 

*^ The new formation of classes appears proper and the gene- 
ral arrangements such as we may leave to the master's discre- 
tion ; the proposed distribution of prizes is also apparently 
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correct, although I regret that mj absence in the interior 
of the district having prevented my attending the examination, 
I am unable to state my opinion of the proficiency attained 
by th^ students. The sum of 41 Rupees required to furnish 
the prizes may be paid from the interest of the money which 
Juggoo Ram Phokun has placed at the credit of the school. It 
gives me pleasure to observe the interest this native gentleman 
takes in the Institution, and that he has sent his own children 
to it. 

" I am still strongly of opinion that too much attention can- 
not be given to the vernacular languages, more especially to 
Bengalee, and I have to recommend that application be made 
to the General Committee for a supply of historical and other 
useful works in that language ; for whatever may be the import* 
ance of teaching English, it seems to me to be of vast conse- 
quence to impart knowledge by the shortest cut possible, to 
expand the mind of the native quickly, and to incite him to 
study by laying before him in his own language as much infor- 
mation on every subject as we possibly can* The habit of 
reading once formed, it cannot be doubted that the clever 
student will apply himself with more energy to the study of 
English from finding that without a knowledge of it he cannot 
acquire that extensive information which his mind will soon 
desire. It must also be kept in view that the vernacular will 
be of immediate and wide utility to the native in every situa- 
tion of life, whereas to a large majority the English language, 
which it will take them years to acquire, may only be of occa- 
sional service ; at the same time that being the great channel 
by means of which alone the higher branches of knowledge can 
at present be attained, the importance of teaching it to all 
desirous of learning it will not admit of doubt. It is however to 
be feared that for ten or even twenty who may speedily be 
vastly improved by means of the vernacular, not more than 
one will ever pursue the English far enough to be materially a 
gainer by it. 

A. Bogle. 
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*^ I concur in all this, but I would add that all the chance 
of widely spreading instruction throughout the country will 
be by means of the few who will learn English tolerably ; they 
also will know the value of knowledge sufficiently to labour to 
imjpart it to their brethren. 1 consider all the advances now 
making in education to have arisen from the foundation of the 
Hindu College and the consequent general desire to learn 
English. I attended the first examination of the Hindu College 
in 1816 or 17, and there were not then, if I recollect rightly, any 
boys so advanced as the monitors and 1st class of our Gawai- 
batti school.^ 

F. Jenkins. 

The native gentleman referred to by Captain Bogle made a 
donation to the school of 1,000 Rupees, the interest of which is 
always to be employed in purchasing prizes, besides which he 
subscribed 200 Rupees to asamt in building the new school- 
room. In acknowledgment of his liberidity and with a view 
of profiting by his influence and advice in the inanagement 
of the seminary, be has at the recommendation of the Local 
CiHnmittee been appointed a Member of their body. He is the 
Sudder Ameen of Gawahatti, and is stated to be a man of good 
education and to read and write English. 

The Raja of Cooeh Behar has also made a donation of Sicca 
Rupees l/)00 to the prize fund. In acknowledgment of this 
Uberal gift, we sent to him and his sons SOO Rupees worth of 
Bengalee and Sanskrit scientific and other books which we 
were given to understand would be acceptable. 

In Novemb^ last the Local Committee reported that the 
snm which had been subscribe^ to build a school and school- 
master's house was insufficient for that purpose, and we sanc- 
tioned the purchase of a suitable building which happened to 
be for sale for AOO rupees. 

All the students in this Institution learn Bengalee as well as 
English, and there are as many Bengalee teachers as English, 
9r two of each. 
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GHAZEEPOOR- 

At the last examination there were 42 students in this insti- 
tntion of whom 10 were Mohammedans and the rest Hindus. 
The number has now increased to 57^ of whom 5 are Christians, 
10 Mahommedans, and 42 Hindus. The Local Committee add, 
that as the late accessions are chiefly Hindu boys from the 
city of Ghazeepoor, a class that had before hung back more 
*han others, there is good reason to hope that they will be 
permanent scholars and that their example will be followed by 
others. 

The Local Committee report that ^< the Head Class are able 
to read with great fluency any book that is put before them, 
and have become familiar with the outlines of General History, 
Geography, and the use of the Globes. In Arithmetic and 
Astronomy they have likewise made very fair progress, and 
they are exercised in composition by transcribing from memory 
the lessons of the preceding day. The exercises herewith sub- 
mitted, though nothing remarkable, will serve as specimens of 
their attainments in this respect, having been performed entirely 
by themselves and without the aid of any book.^ 

These exercises show that the senior pupils have already had 
their minds stored with a variety of useful knowledge, and we 
subjoin specimens of them in the Appendix No. 12, as a gratify- 
ing proof of the good which even those of our seminaries which 
are not the most advanced, are beginning to produce. 

The Local Committee go on to state in reference to our re- 
marks in our last annual Report on the subject of combining 
instruction in the vernacular language with a knowledge of 
English, that they '^ are fully impressed with the importance of 
Attention to that point, the attainment of which they aire of 
opinion, may with a little management, be made subservient to 
and co-operative of the main object in view, viz. that of acquiring 
the English language, although no separate teacher, expressly 
for the vernacular be entertained, by the very simple operation 
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of explaining the meaning of what they read through the medi« 
um of the langnage most fitmiliar to them, which every compe- 
tent EngUsh Teacher is able to do. They are thus insensibly 
gaining instruction in both languages while employed only 
with English Books, with the obvious advantage of acquiring 
early in life a familiarity with sentiments, feelings and informa- 
tion only to be had in the latter.'^ 

In reply we stated that we had the fullest confidence in the 
judgment of the Local Committee and left the matter to its 
discretion ; but we observed that at the Patna, Allahabad, and 
other schools where English is the principal object of study, 
the vernacular language is simultaneously taught as an inde- 
pendent branch of instruction. 

Lastly, the Local Committee remark that they *^ should be 
wanting in their duty were they to close these remarks without 
recording their satisfaction with the continued zeal and able 
management of Mr. Arrow the Head Master, which is the more 
creditable, as he has had to sustain the whole weight of the 
school single-handed and unassisted, except by a partial reaort 
to the monitorial system among the elder boys ; and while they 
are gratified that the General Committee should have recognised 
Mr. Arrow^s merits as a teacher by promoting him to the Patna 
Government School, they cannot but regret the secession of one 
from whom the institution has derived so much benefit.^^ 

We entirely concur in this estimate of Mr. Arrow's merit, 
and we are happy that we have had it in our power to reward 
him by promoting him to a better paid situation. 



GORUCKPOOR. 

The following interesting letter from a Committee of Gentle- 
men at Goruckpoor will explain the origin of oar connection 
with this institution. 
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*^ The extract noted in the margin* which I have the honor 
to enclose, is from the proceedings of a meeting of the Goruck- 
poor English School Committee, held on the 4th January last, 
and as enjoined by the Committee, I beg that with the approv- 
ing support of the Committee of Public Instruction, it may be 
submitted for the favourable oonsideratioii of Government. 

*^ Before entering on an explanation of the origin and design 
of the Goruckpoor English Institution, it will be proper to call 
the attention of your Committee to the circumstance that at 
this station during a period of twelve years, a Seminary for the 
rearing and education of native Christian catechists has been 
supported, mainly by the contributions of resident subscribers, 
and a few individuals whose interest therein is still expressed 
though removed from hence to other places. That support still 
continues, and in fact at this time, upon a larger scale than 
formerly. By means of this Institution, at various times and 
in various plaees, assistance has been given to the general instruc- 
tion of native youths of both sexes ; but at present it has been 
resolved to apply its attention exclusively to the primary and 
main object of promoting Christian knowledge. 

" It is right to mention this circumstance in order that jmkt 
Committee may be aware of the fiact, that the benevolence of in- 
dividuals resident at a station not greatly exceeding ia its society 
that of ordinary out-lying Indian stations has been extended to 







* PnHdem. 
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P. 


Thompflon, Esq, 

dieniberf. 


Col. Scott. 




Capt. Tod. 


Dr. Steel. 




J. Campier^ Esq. 


Mr. Moore. 




Mohammed Nubee Awar. 



Res. 4. That the school having in the opinion of the Committee rea. 
lized their most reasonable expectations^ considering the short period of 
its establishment^ and at present affording every prospect of enlarged sue- 
eess^ it be resolved^ that in order to insure its permanence and stabilitf, 
the aid of Govemment towards the airport of a Schoolmaster be respect- 
folly solicited through the Committe of Public Instruction* 
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the snpport of the distinct Imstitution aboTe-mentioned^ and that 
to which the favourable consideration of yonr Committee and 
the Government is now called. 

*^ A desire having been expressed both by the European and 
respectable native inhabitants of this place for the establishment 
of an English School, a Meeting of persons interested in its 
formation was convened in August last, when rules for future 
guidance were adopted, a Committee of Management chosen, and 
a subscription raised bj both Europeans and Natives. By aid 
of the realizations then and subsequently made, an excellent 
and capacious school-room capable of containing ^0 boys, has 
been built, and the services of a very respectable individual as 
School-master engaged* The conduct and experience of that 
person has been such as to give entire satisfaction, and the num- 
ber of boys registered on the school books is 68. The progress 
of the boys at the examinations periodically held, in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, is very satisfactory. 

*' The object of this Institution as unanimously expressed by 
the individuals assembled at its original formation, and which 
has been steadily kept in view by the managing Committee, is 
the moral and intellectual improvement ofnative youth, entirely 
apart from the inculcation of any particular system of religion. 
Admission is refused to no 'one on the ground of caste. Its re- 
cognition in the School is not admitted, and though mainly sup- 
ported by the pecuniary aid of those who contribute to the 
Christian seminary institution, particular care has been taken to 
keep it altogether distinct and separate therefrom, and to remove 
from the minds of the native community the impression of its 
design being otherwise than to advance the progress of civiliza- 
tion and intellectual enlargement, by the promotion of the study 
of the English language, and thereby of English ideas, English 
feelings, and English sympathies. 

*' In this design that your Committee cordially participate, a 
plain assurance exists, and equally of a disposition to foster and 
commend the exertions of a limited society in its promotion. 

*' Since the foundation of this School^ the death of one and 
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the departure of several of its supporters, have had th6 effect of 
reducing its funds so greatly, that the maintenance of the Insti* 
tution has become dependent upon assistance from others besides 
private bounty. The average realizations per mensem amount- 
ing to Rupees 102, and the expences pared down to the lowest 
standard of economy not being ever less than 117 rupees, the 
institution is alone supported by falling back upon the amount of 
subscriptions and donations made at Its original formation, which 
however constituted a fund, the application of which to meet 
existing deficiencies was not intended, so much as to supply at 
once and efficiently all the materials of a school establishment, 
a desirable object which existing circumstances, I might say 
existing embarrassments, have prevented being attained. 



School-master, 100 

Usher, 2 

Chowkedar, ... 3 
Contingencies, 2 



'* The expenditure stated above is par- 
ticularized in the margin. Your Commit- 
>. tee will perceive that this involves no ac- 
count of expence for school books, .&c. ; in 
fact that this cannot be afforded. 



Rs. 117. 

" Under the sense that the limited means of this Institution 
cramps its utility, that from its design and progress hitherto, it 
merits the support of the state, and that such aid imparted will 
greatly enlarge its powers of doing good, I beg leave on the part 
of this Committee to solicit the favourable consideration by your 
Committee, and your recommendation to Government of the re- 
quest that the Government will liberally contribute towards the 
stipend of the School-master.**^ 

It was ultimately determined that 200 rupees a month should 
be given out of the general fund for the salary of the Head 
Master, all the other expences of the School being defrayed from 
local resources. A well educated person, Mr. MacCallum, was 
engaged as Head Master, from whom the following report was 
received in May last. 

'^ On arrival here I took charge of the School consisting of 
about 36 students, some of whom had already made some pro- 
gress in the study of English. The School has not increased since 
as much as might have been expected, but judging from the fre- 
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quieiiit applications to purchase elementary books, the acquisition 
of Eilglidh is much appreciated and sought after, though their 
fears and prejudices are as yet too strong to allow of their send« 
ing their children to a public school. This however is fast 
giving way, and very soon we may expect to see English lite* 
rature taking the place of Persian among the better class of 
Natives. 

<* At first t found considerable difficulty from the irregularity 
of the altendance ; but having refused to admit any, and even 
expelled several who were continually being absent, I have now 
Kectired a better attendance, and not being overdesiroud of 
increasing my number, except they promised only to be absent 
by permission will, 1 trust, have the good effect of raising the In* 
stitutionin the public estimation and shew that education id 
something worth having.^' 

There were 53 pupils at the end of April, of whom Z5 were 
Hindus, 21 Mohammedans and 7 Christians. 



MOHAMMED MUHSIN'S COLLEGE. 
HOOGLY. 

On the 26th of Aprils 1836, the Sub-committee for the affairs 
of this College made the following recommendations, which were 
adopted by the General Committee^ 

1st. '^ That the College should include two departments, the 
English and Oriental, the benefits of instruction afforded by 
which shobld be open to candidates of every sect or creed wil* 
ling to conform to the established rules of discipline. 

2nd. " The resort of students should not be encouraged by sti- 
pends, but the inducement of honorary and pecuniary prizes to* 
th6 most proficient students may with propriety be held out. 

8rd. " There should be no limit of age excluding either the 
candidate or admitted students from the College, but the hoiio* 
raty anti pecuniary rewards should not be open to tiie cbmp^^ti^ 
tion of students whose a^e mi^y exceed 20 yisarsi 
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4th. f* The following appears to the Sub-committee an appro«.. 
priate scheme for the establishment of the Institution on its 
(commencement. . 

ENdtiSH DEPARTMENT. 



Principal charged with the control of both Schools, and 
as a Professor with instruction either in literature 
or in.science or in both, « 

Professor charged with instruction in litelrature or in 
science or in both .^. . 

Three subordinate teachers charged iHth Elementary m 
btruction in literature and scieacc at the Salaries re 
spectively 300, 200 and 160, * *. 

librarian, 



ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 



.Two head Moulvis at 300 Rupees each,... 

Two Moulvis of second rank at 100 Rupees each, 
Two Ditto of third ranlc at 80 Rupees each, .... 

Four MovWis of fourth Ditto at 60 ditto, 

Two Bengalee Pundits at 40 atid 30 Rupees, 

One Librarian, 



SUNDRIES. 



Two Gold Medals, in value 100 rupees each, to be pre- 
sented yearly to the most proficient Scholar of each 
department, . * ..... i » * • 

Pecuniary rewards to proficients of the English Depart- 
ment, • 

Ditto ditto, for Oriental Department, 



SERVANTS. 



Monthly. 

600 
600 



6i0 o 
SO 



1,780 



31,360 



600 
200 
160 
240 
70 
25 



Accountant and English writer, .. 

Duftaree, 

Four Guards at 5 rupees each,. . . . 
Two Hurkurahs at 5 rupees each. 

Two Bhistees at S ditto, 

Three Sweepers at 4 ditto, 

Two Furrashes at 5 ditto, 



Total,.. Rs. 







100 
100 



30 

8 

20 

10 

10 

12 

10 



Yearly. 

7,200 
6,000 



7,800 
360 



7,200 
2,400 
1,920 
2,880 
840 
300 



200 

1,300 
1,200 



360 
96 
240 
120 
120 
144 
120 



40,700 



5th» " The Honorary and pecuniary rewards may be award- 
ed after the yearly examinations according to such scheme of 
distribution as may be predetermined either by special direction: 
qr general rules. 

6th. " The institution should be placed under the direct con- 
trpl of the General Committee, or some section thereof, without, 
the intervention of any local committee. 
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^* The last suggestion appears to the Sab-committee advisable 
because the proximity of Hoogly admits of prompt communica- 
tion and occasional visits of the Members of the General Com* 
mittee, and because it ensures a supervision of the affairs of 
the College more unvaryingly efficient than can be hoped from 
that of the civil functionaries of the place, who are often changed, 
and, unlike the Members of the General Committee, never cho- 
sen on account of zeal in the cause of education. 

*^ It is the opinion of the Sub-committee that a College on 
ihe foregoing principles and plan should be instituted at once, 
suitable premises being hired at Hoogly ; but it does not appear 
necessary that the proposed establishment, should be forthwith 
entertained in full. The Principal Professor and teachers being 
selected, the others may be gradually appointed as the schools 
progress.'' 

Dr. Wise was accordingly appointed Principal of the College 
and Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Mr. J. 
Sutherland, Professor of English literature, and Mr. Cooper 
Head Master, while Moulvis Sulaiman and Mahommed Akbar 
Were appointed Head Teachers in the Oriental Department. 
A large house built by General Perron was hired for the 
temporary accommodation of the College, 

Under these circumstances the College was opened on the 
1st of August last, and within three days 1,200 names were 
Entered upon the books in the English department only. In 
consequence of this unexpected concourse of pupils. Dr. Wise' 
wals obliged temporarily to employ five new Masters, and to 
limit the reception of applicants to the last Saturday of every 
month. He attributes the numerous applications for admissioti' 
to the populousness of the neighbourhood, and to the natives 
perceiving the advantages of a good education in improving the 
prospects of their children ; and he adds the following remarka- 
ble facts, ^^ that there is a growing taste for the cultivation oif 
English literature is proved by the fact of many of the students' 
attending the college from a distance of six and eight miles, 
afid more particularly from upwards of two hundred boys hav^ 
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ipg joined a school ^hich was originallj supposed only to 
impart a knowledge of the langiiag^ and science of a foreigii 
nation^ without having first learned to read or write their own 
language.^ 

On the opening of the College about 800 students entered 
their names in the Oriental Department. 

In the banning of September two Members of the Committeo 
proceeded on deputation to Hoogly, and at their recommenda* 
tion the following measures were resolved on. 

1st. To divide the English department into two schools, thi^ 
upper and lower. 

2nd. To divide each school into four classes, and to prescribe 
for each class a routine of studies distributed on particular hours. 

3rd. To divide each class into as manj sections as might b^ 
required, each of which should be the duplicate of the other. 

4th. To increase the number of ordinary teachers to sixteen, 
including the two professors, and to appoint nine monitors on 
salaries of five rupees each. 

5th. To appoint a teacher of Surveying. 
. 6th. To appoint an infant sohoolmaster for the instruction 
of the youngest boys. 

7th. To increase the number of Bengalee teachers to eight, 
and to assign a fixed time in each class of the English departs 
ment for the study of Bengalee. 

8th. To increase the number of Persian and Arabic teachers 
to eleven. 

9th. To restrict the Collegiate studies to secular learning. 

10th. To establish the same distribution into schools, clasfifes, 
and sections of classes, and to have a prescribed routine of stu<» 
dies for each of the 38 working hours in the oriental as in the 
English department. 

11th. To appoint Mr. Walters the Commissioner and Mr. 
Saniuels the Magistrate, who had shown an anicious desire to 
second our views, visitors of the insititution. 

. .12th. To designate the new ini^titution the << College of 
]^i^mmed Muhsin'' in complime^jt to the. benevolent founder* 
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. BhorUy after this a Persian writingmaater and two sirkars to 
teach Bengalee accounts, were emplajed* The fonr yerandaJi^ 
of the College were also enclosed with mats and bamboos, and 
two spacious bungalow^ were built connected with the College 
by covered ways, in order to obtain more room and to ensure a 
more complete separation for the different classes. 

In accordance with our resolution to that effect. Dr. Wise 
furnished a scheme for the distribution of the studies both ii| 
the English and Oriental departments which was carefully 
revised by us. The revised scheme will be fpund in the 
Appendix, No. 13. 

On the 4th February, a Deputation of our Members with 
Sir E. Ryan at their head proceeded to Hoogly for the purpose 
of superintending the distribution of the prizes, and of inspect* 
|ng the building now occupied by the College and the premise^ 
of the endowment. The sum of 84*5 rupees was distributed in 
prizes of various an^ounts among the pupils of thfi oriental de* 
partmeqt, while books were given to the most distinguished 
pupils of the English department. The members of the deputa- 
tion were gratified by the or(]er which prevailed among the 
numerous classes in both deparimen|s. 

At tl^e period of the annual exanfiination there were 1,01$ 
students belonging to the English department of the College, of 
whom 81 were Mahommedans, 84 Christians and 948 Hindus. 

In the Arabic and Persian classes there were 197 students, of 
-whom 188 were Mabommedans and 81 Hindus^ 

The following extracts front the Principars annual Report 
will be read with interest. 

^^ The Masters are enjoined in the 1st place to use their best 
endeavours to give the boys a good pronunciation, and a neces- 
sary stock of useful words, and Sadly, to convey to them a gram- 
matical knowledge of the language, with information in the 
most useful branches of learning; such as History, Geography, 
Arithn^etic, Writing and Compositioi;i. 

9tlu ^* With these objects in view the master addresses thf 
whole class, and the boys are indiscriminately questioned oa 
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the subject before tbem, so as to enable th^- master to explain, 
and enlarge upon such points as are important or diflScult to 
be understood. To encourage attention, and promote emula- 
tion, the position of the boy varies with the scale of his atten- 
tion and proficiency, and the daily result is recorded in a table 
kept for this purpose. At the monthly inspection of the cksses 
this table is consulted, changes in the classes are made accord- 
ingly, and any suggestions which the masters may have to offer 
are taken into consideration, and adopted if approved of. 

*' The tuition afforded in the college of Mohammed Muhsin 
has not been confined to English. Superior Pundits were ap-^ 
pointed to afford to the Junior classes the advantage of a tho- 
rough knowledge of their own language in reading, writing, 
arithmetic and composition. During the period employed in 
these studies the acquirement of the English language is consi-' 
dered as a subordinate object, and less of their time is con- 
sequently devoted to its acquisition. But as the scholars 
become better acquainted with Bengalee, the time which they 
before bestowed upon it is diminished and their hours are more 
Constantly occupied in the study of the English language. This 
system is continued until they are considered eligible for the 
Upper School, when they are almost entirely engaged in the 
acquisition of the higher branches of English literature and 
science. 

• ^' The want of scientific works in the Bengalee language, the 
rapidity with which the boys acquire a competent knowledge 
bf reading, writing and arithmetic, and the importance of a 
knowledge of the English language, point out this plan as the 
most rational and useful in regard to the future progress of the 
Native students. A knowledge of Bengalee sufficient to enable 
them to transact business with their own more illiterate coun^ 
trymen, is all that is absolutely requisite in that department; 
but in order to encourage a critical knowledge of the vernacu- 
lar language, and to give the students habits of correct compos 
^ition in both languages, translation from the Bengalee to the 
.dSnglish, aud.from the English to the Bengalee is practised in 
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the higher classes,' and prizes- are held out to those who may 
distinguish themselves most in these exercises. 

^^ During the four months in which the College has been in 
operation, the scholars have laboured under peculiar disadvan- 
^es, chiefly owing to the unexpected increase in their number, 
which rendered it necessary until qualified teachers could be 
selected, to employ the students of the highest class as moni- 
tors in the lower school, a circumstance which tended much to 
their own prejudice, from the interruption which it occasioned 
in their studies ; as well as from the various and defective modes 
in which these juvenile teachers had acquired their knowledge 
of the £nglish language. Another disadvantage under which 
the scholars laboured, arose from the changes which we were 
obliged to make in the difierent classes, as new teachers, and 
new scholars continued to arrive ; and the imperfect manner 
in which a large proportion of the boys had been previously 
taught necessitated us to keep them for a much longer period 
in the elementary branches than will again be requisite. 

**• Under all these difficulties, however, I have much gratifica- 
tion in being able to report that the progress made by the assi- 
duity of the pupils, aided and directed by the zeal of the mas- 
ters, has been most satisfactory, and affords us every reason to 
look forward with confidence, to the advantage which the coun- 
try must ultimately derive, from the institution of the College. 
The sketch in Appendix D, will afford the General Committee 
of Public Instruction the means of judging of the proficiency of 
each of the classes, as exhibited at the annual examination. 

^^ In the arduous duty of organizing and superintending the 
labors of the College, it gives me much pleasure to acknowledge 
the valuable .assistance which I have derived from Mr. Cooper, as 
well as from Mr. Beatson the head master of the Lower School. 
^^ I anticipate great benefit to the institution from the addi- 
tion of Mr. Sutherland who has now joined, and will be em- 
ployed with myself, in instructing the head class* He will take 
the department of literature, and I that of mathematics and 
physical science, according to the plan previously settled. 
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** The masters and students, e8|)eciall7 the foi-ker, are mdst 
anxious to improve themselves by a course of reading out of 
school, but, for want of a Library well faruij^hed with standard 
English works of reference, and general literature, they have not 
the means of indulging this laudable desire ; and I trust, there* 
fore that this great desideratutu will soon be supplied^* 

MOHAMMEDAN DEPARTMfixMf. 

<^ Moulvis have been appointed by the General Committee 
to teach the Arabic and Persian languages commencing with 
the first principles, and ascending to the highest branches of 
the Eastern science. Two hundred students attend this de- 
partment; and although less regular in their attendance, and 
less systematic in their plan of study, evince unequivocal evi- 
dence of a desire to profit by the advantages which they possess 
in the College. As these advantages become better known» 
and the classes become filled with those who have passed througl^ 
a more regular course of study in the lower classes, a more 
marked proficiency will, I have no doubt, become apparent in 
the higher branches of study. 

'^ The students attached to the oriental department of the 
College are for the most part boys engaged in studying the first 
rudiments of the Arabic, or in reading easy Persian books* 
The students who have made a respectable progress in their 
Arabic studies are those who belonged to the Imambarrah 
Madrassa. These do not include the pensioned students, who 
have retired to their homes, in this neighbourhood, where they 
remain in a state of idleness, in the hope their pensions may 
be restored to them, in which case they propose again to resume 
their studies. 

^' Much liberality of sentiment has been she wn^ by some of the 
Atoulvis of the College in discussing several of those branches 

* The large supplj of Library books mentioned in tke last Report as having 
been ordered from England, has since been received and distributed among the 
different seminaties. 
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of Bicience, which have been hitherto neglected, or taught on 
erroneous principles in our Eastern Seminaries. In one room 
drawings of the different systems of the universe are exposed, 
and globes and orreries exhibited, and the fanciful theory of 
Ptolemy is contrasted with the simplicity of the Newtonian 
system of the Universe. 

** With similar expanded views of science, one of the Moul- 
vis is shortly to commence a course of lectures on General His- 
tory and Physical Geography: two branches hitherto almost 
unknown in the East; and as these lectures are the fruit of 
much research, they will, I have no doubt, when better under- 
stood, become very popular. 

^< The acquirements of the classes, which are principally 
composed of Hindus, as exhibited in the annual examinations, 
are limited to a scanty knowledge of Persian books, such as 
the Gulestan, Bostan, Zulikha, Sikandar Namah, &c. in which 
they have not made any considerable progress. It required 
a long time and much labour to clear them of their defective 
pronunciation, and other bad habits, which they had formed. 

*^ The higher classes are principally composed of Mohamme- 
dans who are learning the Arabic Grammar. Some have ad- 
vanced to the first books of law, and a few are reading the 
Hidaya and other scientific books. I have pleasure in recom- 
mending these students to your notice from the satisfactory 
progress they have made during the short time they have been 
attending the College, as it proves the diligence with which 
both the teachers and scholars have attended to their respective 
duties since the College was opened. 

Proposed Impbovsmbnts. 

** In considering the state of the Junior classes, it occurs to 
me, that we should introduce a great improvement into the 
Institution, and at the same time confer a real boon upon the 
people, were we to encourage the attendance of boys of from 
three to seven years of age, and afford them, at that early age, 
the means of obtaining a knowledge of the vernacular and Eng- 
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lish' languages, and at the same time instruct them in general 
knowledge. This I conceive woald be most readily and most 
effectually accomplished by oral instruction, with the assistance 
of delineations of the most common and useful objects, which 
might be explained to them with their most important appli- 
cations ; in fact by the establishment of an Infant school. 

^^ The advantages of such an institution are sufficiently 
obvious. It would encourage parents to send their children to 
school at an age when they are now spending their time in idle- 
ness, and would thus remove them, in some measure, from the 
contaminating influence of their ignoraut and superstitious re- 
lations. It would also, I conceive, accustom them to early 
habits of discipline, while it would exercise their senses, at a 
period of life when the mental perceptions are most vigorous, in 
a manner highly beneficial to their morals and understandings. 

^' For the present, until more suitable arrangements can be 
made, one of the Bungalows annexed to the College might be 
given up to these boys, and I would earnestly recommend that 
an intelligent master, duly versed in the system, and supplied 
with the necessary apparatus should be immediately appointed 
for the purpose of affording them instruction. 

^< 1 have reason to believe that the services of such a person, 
could now be secured for a salary of from 70 to 80 rupees per 
mensem, to which sum, from the knowledge required, and the 
arduous nature of the duties, the master appears to me to be 
folly entitled. 

^^ The large and increasing population of the towns in this 
neighbourhood, seems to point out the very great advantage 
which might be derived from the establishment of Branch 
Schools in a few of the most populous situations with a view to 
the instruction of the children in the Elements of the English, 
Persian and Bengalee languages. In these institutions the scho- 
lars might acquire a grammatical knowledge of the languages 
taught, with writing and arithmetic; and the best scholars 
might thence be eventually drafted into the College, on their 
coming up to a fixed standard of proficiency, to be tested by 
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actual examiDation. But as many of the boys, who would 
attend the Branch Schools may not be able to afford a residence 
at a distance from their homes, and would thus be unable to 
obtain the advantages of attending the College classes, it would 
be necessary to make these schools as efficient in themselves, as 
possible, by appointing able masters to conduct them. 

*^ The situations I should in the first place suggest, for these 
Branch Schools would be at Pundua and at Bagh Balore, which 
last place is on the opposite side of the River from Hoogly. 
There are twenty biggahs of land at Bagh Balore belonging to 
the Imambarrah on which the necessary buildings might be 
erected, and as it only yields on an average of the three last 
years, an annual rent of twenty-nine rupees, I suppose the Board 
of Rerenue would have no objection to give as much of it as 
might be required for the above purpose. It is situated in the 
centre of a very populous neighbourhood, and an English school 
there, I have every reason to believe, would be very well attend- 
ed; and as there are very few Musalmans residing there, and 
several excellent Bengalee schools, an English branch school is 
all that would be required. 

" As it is probable many of the boys who now come from a 
great distance to attend the College will join these branch 
schools, it will enable some of the masters on that establishment 
to be attached to them, and will consequently diminish the 
estimate of their probable expence, as stated in Appendix F.'^ 

There is also an Anglo- Persian department consisting of boys 
learning both Persian and English, which at the period of the 
examinatioB was divided into three classes. The Principal 
reported that the students of this department were the most 
irregular in their attendance, and the slowest in their progress 
of any in the College, although under two active and able 
masters; and he stated that this was owing to their endeavour* 
ing to learn two foreign languages at the same time, by which 
their progress was rendered unsatisfactory in both, and they 
often became discouraged and lost their desire to learn. In 
order to infuse as much efficiency as. possible into this depart- 
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ment of the College, Dr. Wise proposed that Monlvi Zainud- 
deen Husain of the Oriental Department should be appointed 
to the charge of it, in the hope that the Moulvi ^^ from his 
intimate knowledge of English, and his general and scientific 
information wonld be able to explain to the class, who know 
little English, the difficulties of the language, and interest them 
in the study, so that they might be induced to avail themselves 
of the instruction afforded in the Upper School/^ We sanc- 
tioned this arrangement which is also attended with the advan- 
tage of adding an able English master (Mr. Arrow late in 
charge of the Anglo-Persian classes) to the English department 
where he is much wanted. 

In order to render the Library as soon as possible available 
for the masters and students. Dr. Wise proposed that the books 
included in the list, which will be found in the Appendix,No. 14, 
should be at once procured at Calcutta. This proposal received 
our sanction, and Mr. Sutherland the professor of English lite- 
rature, kindly undertook to procure them. We take this op- 
portunity of mentioning that Baboo Deenonauth< Dutt has pre- 
sented a pair of very handsome globes, and Mr. Samuels four 
Maps of the four quarters of the world, and a chart of the 
world to the College. 

. With a view to increase the interest felt by educated persons 
residing in the neighbourhood In the success of the institution, 
and to make it more generally instrumental in the diffusion of 
knowledge, Dr. Wise proposed that persons not belonging to 
the College should be allowed the use of the Library on their 
paying a small monthly contribution in proportion to their 
means. We sanctioned the adoption of this plan as an expe- 
riment and left it to the discretion of the Principal and visitors 
of the College to regulate from time to time the rates of subr 
scription to be demanded; and we directed that the sums so 
realised should be credited to the Library fund and applied to 
the purchase of new books. The Hoogly Library rules founded 
on this principle will be found in the Appendix, No. 15. 
The Principal has requested to be supplied with scientific 
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apparatns according to a list which will be found in the Appen- 
dix, No. 16, in order to enable him to commence his lectures on 
Natural Philosophy. Those articles which are to be had in this 
country will be procured at once, and the rest will be ordered 
from England. 

The Principal has instituted a monthly meeting of all the 
teachers for the purpose of discussing subjects connected with 
the improvement of the institution and promoting uniformity of 
system on the part of all concerned in its management. His 
letter on the subject will be found in the Appendix, No. IT. 
We consider this arrangement well calculated to promote the 
objects intended, and we hope it will be imitated at all our large 
seminaries. 

We have lately determined, at Dr. Wise^s suggestion, that all 
the students who can afford it, should pay the full price of the 
books used by them, and the rest half the price. 

As Mr. Walters has removed to Calcutta, where he has be- 
come a Member of our Committee^ Mr. Lewis has been appoint- 
ed visitor of the College in his place. 

The subject of providing proper permanent accommodation 
for this important seminary has engaged our anxious attention, 
but we have as yet only been able to resolve that there shall be, 
in case your Lordship in Council shall approve of it, a College 
with accommodation for giving lectures to 600 students, and 
an elementary school in its immediate neighbourhood with 
accommodation for 800 scholars. The absence of the necessary 
local information, which we have now taken measures to obtain, 
has prevented us from coming to any further determination. 

Dr. Wise deserves our best thanks for the satisfactory man- 
ner in which he has organised this great institution, and Mr. 
Sutherland, Mr. Cooper, and all the other teachers have cordi- 
ally co-operated with him. 

HOSHUNGABAD. 

The following is the only report which was received of the 
progress of this school up to the end of last year. 
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<' In reply to yonr letter No. 218, 7th April, calling for a 
report on the annual examination for 18869 be. I beg to 
state that since November last, I have been out in camp making 
the settlement, which I trust will be completed by the end of 
this month, when I shall have more leisure to attend to the 
School ; a list of the Scholars I have the honor to send. I find 
it very difficult at first to induce the people to apply for instruc- 
tion of any kind ; either Hindi or English. 

** I have no doubt that when I return many will be induced 
to attend, and in the next quarterly report a more favorable re- 
sult shewed.^ 

The return forwarded with the above letter contains the 
names of twenty pupils, of whom four appear to be Mahomme- 
dans, one a Christian and the rest Hindus. Their studies were 
up to that date merely elementary, which was to be expected 
from the recent date at which the school was established. 

JDBBULPORE. 

The absence of Mr. Shore has prevented us from receiving 
the usual annual report, but the state of the school at the 
beginning of February last, will be seen from the following letter 
from the head-master. 

** The Jubbulpore Government seminary was established on 
the 22ud August last, under the superintendence of the Hon'^ble 
Mr. ¥• J. Shore, Agent to the Lieut. Governor North Western 
Provinces, about a month and a half after my arrival at this 
station, owing to the difficulty experienced in finding a suitable 
house for the purpose of a public institution. To the English 
school a Hindi class was coevally attached ; the number oi 
pupils in the former amounts at present to 17, while those in the 
latter amounted to 64 on the close of the year 1886, since 
which time there have been a few more admissions, 

*^ But the thing to which I wish to solicit your attention 
most, is the total want of the means of instruction. No sup- 
ply of books having been previously received, I was ordered to 
write out a few alphabets and to teach the boys therewitL 
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This, as yon can very well conceive, was soon over ; it was the 
work of two or three days with expert lads, and then followed 
the combinations of letters, all the while daily expecting to be 
favored with a supply of books from the presidency, for which 
Mr. Shore wrote soon after the opening of the school. In this 
way, inconvenient as it was, I continned instmctbg the boys 
by the best of means I could command, till the increased wants 
of the pupils made it absolutely necessary to send for a few 
spelling books, No. 1 from Benares by dak in December last. 
Be this as it may, allow me further to inform you that there 
has been no examination this year owing to the severe indis- 
position of Mr. Shore for some time past, who left this station 
on the 27th ultimo, for the benefit of his health, leaving the 
school to my sole charge, there being, as yet, no Local Com- 
mittee formed. It is to be feared that the Gentleman who will 
succeed him will scarcely be able to attend to the interests of 
the school for some time to come, as matters of comparatively 
greater consequences will press on his attention on his assuming 
the charge of the Agency. 

^^ In this dilemma I have thought the course herein adopt- 
ed the most expedient to bring to your favorable notice the 
state of the school, and there by promptly to meet the immedi- 
ate demands of its pupils for books, &c. some of whom will in 
the course of a week or two, finish the English spelling book 
No. 1 . I have much pleasure however to inform you that the 
expected arrival of the books per Matabanga (of which I have 
lately received an invoice from the School Book Society, who 
have been pleased to appoint me their agent for the disposal of 
their publications here,) will soon put a stop to the existing 
demands for them, for I think 1 shall be able to persuade the 
boys, though with some difficulty, to pay for their books. 
I therefore request you will kindly forward some slates, station- 
ary and some copies of the English Reader, No. 1, as that work 
has not been included in the above invoice. 

*^ With regard to the mode of education given in the Hindi 
class I beg to observe, that a work entitled '^ Rajneet'^ or Royal 
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tnaximi, by one Raja Trilokesingh, forms the groundwork of 
instmction. After the boys have gone through the first rudi* 
ments of the language, they are taught to write and learn by 
heart a sloke or half every day according to the capacity of 
each. Most of these Hindi students, it is presumed, will be 
promoted to the English school gradually as they acquire some 
knowledge of their mother tongue. The Hon^ble Agent having 
given an express order (perhaps a very wise one) that no boy 
is to be admitted to the English department unless he knows 
something of the Hindi language, or at least be conversant with 
one native dialect. 

*^ This order, together with several local circumstances and 
those above detailed, will in some measure account for the cause 
of the present limited number of English pupils, but there is 
every hope, I respectfully beg to assure you, that the school here 
win in time be a flourishing one, as many of its pupils are of 
respectable connections and manifest an inclination to become 
acquainted with the treasures of the English language and 
literature.^^ 

Much as we desire to encourage the cultivation of the verna- 
cular language, we think it would be very unadvisable to make 
the attainment of a certain degree of proficiency in it a neces* 
sary qualification for admission into the English classes. If a 
foreign language is to be learned at all, it cannot be commenced 
too early. The capacity of learning languages idiomatically 
and with a correct pronunciation, unlike other studies, rather 
diminishes than increases as children grow older, and when a 
new language is commenced at an advanced age, it is very 
seldom properly attained. We think it far preferable that the 
study of English and of the Vernacular language should be 
carried on simultaneously through the whole period of scho* 
lastic instruction, and we are anxious that pains should be takea 
by constantly exercising the students in translation and origin 
nal composition, to enable them to write with facility and 
correctness both in their own and in the English language. 
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MAULMEIN. 

The last regular report we have received from .this Institn- 
tioB wa» for the Snd quarter of 1836, at which time there 
were lOT pupils, of whom 42 are Ohristians, 40 Buddhists, 7 
Hindus, and 1 Mohammedan, and the religion of the rest does' 
not appear from the retnrns which have been furnished. 

The RepoH was accompanied by the following letters.— From 
Mr. Blundell, Commissioner in the Tenasserim Provinces. 
' '^ I have the honor to forward you the report for the second 
quarter of the present year of the Maulmein school, accompani- 
ed by -a letter to my address from the Master Mr. Bennett. 

^^ I beg to add my testimony to the great progress evinced by 
atie sdholars, and to assure the Committee, that considering the 
ciomparatively recent establishment of the school, the result has 
hitherto been most satisfactory. 

^^ I shall have the pleasure of making a more detailed report 
on the school at the close of the year, when the periodical ex- 
amination, prescribed in your letter of the 18th June last, has 
been held.^ 

From Mr. Bennett Head Master. 

^^ I have the pleasure herewith to send you the quarterly Re- 
port of the Maulmein Free School, ending June SOth, 1886, from 
which you will perceive the school has kept on the even tenor 
of its way without any very great addition or diminution. The 
excitement which was produced at first, from the novelty of the 
Burmese learning English, has settled down, we hope, into de- 
cided favor. As much interest is taken by the natives in the 
school as could be expected, especially when we take into con- 
sideration their almost entire ignorance in regard to the benefits 
i^hich, are likely to accrue from it to their children. The 
school is greatly in need of a few articles, which are named 
below, and the more especially, as we have sent many of our 
books and slates, &c. with which this school has never yet been 
fully supplied, to the flourishing school at Mergui, and which 
wiU probably draw on us ere long for another supply.^ 
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In December Mr. Blandell reported that Mr. Bennett had 
resigned his situation, and that the school was closed owing to 
bis inability to sopply the late Head Master^s place even tem- 
porarily ; but such appeared to be the anxiety of several of the 
boys formerly at the school to continue their English studies^ 
that at their own request he had placed them in a Regimental 
school for the instruction of soldier's children. ^< This fact/' Mr* 
Blundell observes, '^ convinces me that there is an anxious spirit 
abroad for the acquisition of the English, langaage.^' On this 
we appointed Mr. Hough to the charge of the school, and made 
a grant of 50 rupees from the general fund for the purpose of 
making up his salary to 800 rupees a month.. Mr. Blundell re- 
ported that if he deducted any thing more on this account from 
the Tenasserim school fund of 500 rupees a month, the fimda 
at his disposal would remain inadequate to the establiediment of 
minor schools at Tavoy and Mergui, and that of vernacular 
schools throughout the country. 

MEERUT. 

The students in this seminary have fallen off since the end of 
18S5 from 112 to 106. There are at present 21 Christians, 88 
Mohammedans, and 52 Hindus. 

The head class was stated to have commenced the reader No.. 
79 to parse moderately according to the elements of Murray's 
'grammar, to know a little of Geography, and to have advanced 
as far as simple proportion in Arithmetic. 

The Head Master further reports as follows : " With the 
exception of the oral reading of the pupils in the classes men- 
tioned, which I hope to correct by attentive practice interspersed 
with some simple directions, the chief defects appear to me to 
arise from too rigid an adherence to memoriter modes of teach- 
ing. I am aware that the introduction of a more intellectual 
system can only take place by degrees ; still it is my wish aa 
early as possible to commence with the pupils more immediate-^ 
ly under my own care some exercises of an investigative char 
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iracter, particularly on the subjects of Grammar and Arith- 
metic. 

*' The branches of Geography and History are as yet, alto- 
gether in limine, and perhaps the latter would, if studied ac- 
tsording to the usual methods, occupy too much of the time that 
tnight be devoted to other purposes. I therefore beg leave to 
suggest the omission of class books on that subject, unless for 
the purpose of private reference, at least for some time to come, 
in lieu of which I shall, with the approbation of the Committee, 
endeavour to arrange a synoptical form of instruction, which 
"will at the same time condense the subject, and exercise the 
thinking powers of the pupils in tracing out and connecting 
collateral events. 

*' I am gratified by observing in many of the native youths 
fai the Institution, a degree of self-respect tempered with doci- 
lity, that affords me hope of awakening a spirit of sober emu- 
lation in general, and on that I found whatever expectations I 
have yet formed of realizing those with which the Committee 
have thought proper to honor me.'*^ 

Mr. R. N. C. Hamilton, who was then Secretary to the 
Local Committee, sent us at the same time the following inter- 
esting report. " The Local Committee trftst the results exhi- 
bited in the statements will prove satisfactory to your Commit- 
tee, They desire me to remark that the senior classes in the 
school have suffered disadvantage from the absence of a Head 
Master during the greater portion of the year ; and that although 
the advancement made by the boys is generally creditable, yet 
as compared with the classes who have benefitted by regular and 
uninterrupted instruction under Shamachurn, their progress is 
less than under similar advantages it otherwise would have 
been. 

" It is unnecessary for me to dwell on the importance of an 
uniform and regular system without which it is impossible that 
boys can be brought on and perfected, nothing being more detri- 
mental to them than a change of masters which necessarily in- 
volves a serious interruption to their studies and a conseguent 
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saspeDsion of their education. These remarks arenecessary t^ 
explain bow it may have happened that the expectations formed 
at the last annual examination have not been fully realized. 
The sudden departure of Mr. Sinclair placed the school in cir- 
cumstances which it is hoped may nerer again occur. On the 
seal and assiduity of the present Head Master, Mr. Halford^ 
the Local Committee rely for the mo^t satis&ctory results, and 
they feel confident his exertions will be unremitted in promoting 
the character and objects of the Institution. 
J^ An examination of the boys was held at the school . by the 
committee, and prises awarded to such of the boys as had 
become entitled in the examination. ; ;< 

^^ The expences of the Prizes (Books) distributed wasdefiuy- 
ed by the President, and will not be chargeable to the funds, 
which show an increase of rupees 888-5-7 as noted in the 
margin*. 

^^ The Local Committee in consideration t>f the rapid im* 
provement, great proficiency, and extreme regularity of Dee^ 
nanath the first boy in the school, have conferred on bifn the 
office of Librarian, the salary of which (10 Rs.) will be drawn 
for in the January Abstract. The committee are sanguine thai 
sueh a reward wilkoperate more beneficially in stimulating the 
senior boys to exertion than any other means at present at 
command. 

^^ With a view to encourage emulation, the committee have 
determined that the office of Librarian be open to competition 
and be giren to the boy who may ^ave most distinguished 
himself at the half-yearly annual examination. 

^' The funds of the school will admit of the services of Mr. 
Harris and Mohammad Hosain being retained for another year 
at an expence to the school of 120 Rs. per mensem. 

^^ The lA)cal Committee are happy to state that n papU by 
name Ramprasad has qualified himself, and obtained asituatieo. 
under Captain Brown of the Revenue Survey. 

* l8t January, 1836, 8454 14 8w 

Ditto, 1837, .....*.*^ 8843 4 3. , 
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The committefB beg, to notice « faot which they tmst wili 
be considered as best evidencing the reputation alrcjady a^iiiftf4 
by the Meernt Free fSdiooI, Tlie Jlaja Poomli Singh iff 
Rewaree has sent his e(on Tnlaram with attendants to Meernti 
in order that the boy may be educated in the IchooL 

^^ The following, register of attendance shews a degree of 
regulanity highly 8atisf§etory. 

18th January, 1886, • .............. 81 • 

1st February, „ 87 

1st March, „ 86 

1st April, i, 82 

1st May, „ , ,. 80 

1st June, ,„ 77 

1st Julyi „ 81 

1st August, „ 89 

1st September,,, 82 

1st October, „ .•• 77 

1st Noyember>.„ » 91 

1st December,,, 90 

2nd January, 1887, 94 

^^ I am desired to exiMre»8S the satisfaction with which the 
committee have viewed the conduct of Samachurn, which has 
been uniformly attentive and unremitting, and highly creditable 
to his character. 

^* The committee would like to see a master appointed for the 
purpose of affording instruction in the Vernacular language. 
At present however the fund at their command will not autho- 
rize the necessary expenditure, but they take the liberty of 
adverting to the subject should your committee be disposed to 
take it into consideration."^ 

We entirely agree with Mr. Hamilton that Sequent changes 
of management are attended with serious detriment to the pro- 
gress of a seminary, and we make it a rule never to transfer a 
teacher to. another station without some well grounded reason, 
lut this insjiwce Mi^« Sipclair resigned his situation of head 
master of the Meerut school, and we were therefore obliged to . 
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fend a new master to snpplj big place. The person selected 
(Mr. Halford) was a teacher in the Hindu College, and we have 
no doubt that the Standard of proficiency will be much raised 
under his management before the next annual examination. 

As it appeared from the last paragraph of Mr. Hamilton's 
report that the Local Committee at Meerut wished to encourage 
the cultivation of the Vernacular language in combination with 
English, we authorised them to employ a Hindustani teacher, 
charging his salary to the general fund. 

MIDNAPOOR. 

This school was established and supported for some time by 
private subscription. It was made over to us in September last 
with a school-room and an accumulated fund of about 2000 
rupees. 

No examination took place at the usual time in consequence 
of the school having been placed on a new footing, and an entire 
change of books having been introduced, which rendered it 
useless to conduct an examination for which the boys were not 
prepared. 

At the end of 1886 there were 45 Hindus, 9 Christians and 
one Mohammedan in the school, or 56 in all, and the head class 
were stated to have made the following progress in their studies. 

No. 2 Spelling, to page 14. 

No. S Reader, to page 88. 

Lennie^s Grammar, to page 12. 

Clift's Geography, to page 2. 

Arithmetic from Numeration to Division and writing. 

The following letter from Mr. Tydd the head master, accom- 
panied the quarterly report. 

" In submitting the return of the Midnapore school for the 
quarter ending 8lst December, 1886, I beg to notice, that the 
number of students has increased from 86 to 62, out of which 
7 have left the school, leaving 22 remaining more in this than 
the preceding quarter. The whole of the native inhabitants of • 
this place are not as yet informed that the school is thrown 
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open to all, and I donbt not when it is known many more will 
attend. 

^^ The boys have been more regular in their attendance and 
behavionr the last month, than they were before; the Doorga 
Pooja which took place in October occasioned the great num- 
ber of absences as seen in the return, the boys having gone to 
spend the festival at their respective homes. 

^^ The quantity of lessons learned during the quarter by th« 
boys of the 1st class appeara small, because most of the booka 
were introduced about the middle, and Clift's Geography not > 
until a few days before the expiration of the quarter { and as 
the books read previously appeared not adapted to the capaci- 
ties of the boys in general, I have discontinued them, bjA they 
are therefore unnoticed in the return. 

^^ The proficiency of the boys cannot as yet be much spoken 
of, but for the short time I have been here, they have improved 
much, especially in reading and pronunciation, and most of the 
boys of the first class can understand the Srd number of the. 
Reader with very little assistance, and know grammar so as to 
parse sentences etymologically. 

^< The Natives of Midnapore are very deficient in their own 
language. There is not a single Bengalee school about the place, 
where any thing above mere reading and the elements of arith- 
metic are taught, so those learning English will never be able 
to translate properly any thing into Bengalee, and the study of 
English is much impeded, by their inability to understand the 
Bengalee meaning for English words. I therefore think it high- 
ly necessary to have a Bengalee Teacher attached to the school ; 
a salary of about 10 or 15 rupees would be sufiicient to engage, 
the services of a competent individual for the purpose.*" 

Upon this the Local Committee remark that they fully con- 
cur in Mr. Tydd^s observations, and that although be expressea 
himself modestly as to the proficiency of the boys, the progresa 
they have made is very satisfactory. They considered the pro- 
position contained in the concluding paragraph of Mr. Tydd's 
letter very judicious. 
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• We wflUnglj laaetioiied the appointment of a teacher of the 
Vernacular language on a salary of 15 rupees a month. * 

A quarterly return subsequently received is accompanied by 
Ae foHotrhig remariu. 

- *^ I make nearly all the boys pay for the school-books they 
use« Tboee who are admitted gratis and have books free, I 
find inattentive and ultimately to leave the school without 
effecting anything ; therefore I have made it a rule to give no 
boys the free Use of itehool-books without an order from yon. 

^ I have estaUished a Dep6t for the sale of the School-Book 
flk>ciely^s puUicatioiis in the station, so you will have to apply 
to the General Committee only for such books as cannot be 
found in its catalogue."* ' 

MUR8HIDABA0 COLLEGE. 

Captain Ousely' kindly consented to go to Murshidabad to 
hold the annual Examination, and we received the following 
riBport from him through the medium of the Local Committee. 
"^ ^^ The number of students that attended for examination in 
the Persian and Arabic departments was 67, of whom 45 study 
Persian, and 22 study Arabic. 

' 8rd. " With the exception of four students who have been 
attached to the Madrussa for a period of six or seven years, 
none evinced any considerable degree of proficiency in Arabic ; 
although several were well versed in Grammar, and the usual 
elementary Law books. 

4th. ^^ The general progress of the students in Persian was 
more satisfactory, but not such as might be expected from the 
means of tuition afforded by the establishment. 

5th. '^ It was manifest indeed from the performances of 
some individuals who had long been attached to the ColIegOy 
that considerable neglect of study had prevailed, and the an- 
swers of even the best scholars occasionally bore marks of 
carelessness and inattention. 

6th. ^^ By the adoption howeter of a better arrangement in 
classmg the students, and the introduction of a more regular 
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sjwicm of «toidy ilian «t present «ti0t8 in tke Peman and Ara- 
Inc depttrtmeflrts, the munber iif sivdents might be increase'd 
considerably without ineoo^Dieoee, wMle the efficiency of the 
institntion wwald be improved in other respects. 

Wk. ^ i have Bccevdiiigly at the request ef your comnrittee 
-explained to tlie Mcvhirris the syvtem on which he is to pro- 
•€e0d« and lie appears to comprehend very dearly the advan- 
tages which may be gained in point of time and labour by the 
a^Qftion of the plan wlach has l^en suggested. 

8th. ^ In the English department twenty-two of the Si&eh- 
sadahs, or relations ef the Nawab, presented thetosehres for 
examination. They have been attached to thescfaod at different 
periods. Snme have been only two months learning EngUsh and 
jMme BMnre than ten months. 

9ili. ^* The Sabebzada^s are divided into fear classes. The 
first and second have advanced as far as No. 4 of the Reader, 
Mid appear to mderstand and parse pretty weH what they have 
learnt. 

10th. ■"* The third class read No. 2 of the Instructor, and the 
^Mirth No. 1 of the same little book ; some of the boys under- 
stood what they read tolerably well, but the pronunciation of 
the two last mentioned classes is very defective at present. 

11th. *^ In addition to the family of the Nawab are foity- 
tfve students, Mohammedan, Hindu and Armenian, attached to 
the English school, and divided into five classes. 

12th. *^ The first class consists of four Hindu lads who have 
read 120 pages of Marshman^s Brief Survey of History, the first 
chapter of MarBbnian''s History of India, and 10 pages <rf Clift^ 
OeograiAy. They read, translate, and parse pretty well, and 
ibeir pronunciation is not had with reference to the short time 
they have been engaged in the study of English. 

18th. *' The boys of the second class have read 17 pages of 
the Brief Survey of History and U pages of Clift's Geography ; 
they read and parse tolerably well, but are inferior in trans- 
lating and in spelling to the first class. 

14th. '' The third and fourth dasses jread the English In- 
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stnictor Nos. 2 and S respectively. They are mere beginneniy 
but fnll of emnlatioD, and have made very fitir progress for the 
short time they have been learning English, 

15th. '< The fifth elass consisted ot 15 candidates for admis- 
sion, most of whom were acquanted with the alphabet, and their 
applications were at the same time recommended to the favora- 
ble consideration of yonr committee nnder the persuasion, that 
the General Committee of Public Instruction will be found 
willing to assist you in extending the knowledge of the English 
and of the^ Vernacular languages, should the number of scholars 
exceed the means of instruction now at your disposal. 

16th. ^^ A list of the students in both departnients. who 
appear to deserve the favorable notice of the committee for 
proficiency in their studies is appended to this letter, and I beg 
to recommend that a few prizes of small value be conferred on 
the individuals referred to.^ 

During the past year a Local Committee has been appointed 
for the superintendence of this Institution, and the accumula- 
tions of the College fund, . which amounted in June last to 
rupees 47,073, have been invested in Government paper bearing 
.interest, until the whole or part shall be required to pay for the 
erection of a new College. Such a building is very much required, 
and we hope soon to receive from the Local Committee the 
necessary plans and estimates. The monthly income of the 
College is 1,666 rupees, which is sufficient for the support of a 
very superior s<?minary. 

At the period of the annual examination there were 80 stu- 
dents on the boo£s of the English department, of whom 58 were 
Mohammedans, 21 Hindus and 1 Christian. In the oriental 
department there were 88 pupils, of whom 82 were Mohamme- 
dans and the rest Hindus. 

PATNA. 
There are at present 102 pupils in this seminary, of whom 
15 are Christians, 16 Mohammedans and 71 Hindus. At the 
preceding examination there were 185 in alK 
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In September Mr. Clift resigned the head mastership in con- 
sequence of his having been offered a better paid situation in the 
Opium department^ and the school has since been carried on by 
the under master Mr. Foulis unaided by any other person. This 
will in part account for the falling off in the number of students. 
By a late arrangement Mr. Foulis is to take Mr. Arrow'^s 
place at Ghazeepoor, and Mr. Arrow will have charge of the 
Patna school aided by Mr. Finck. 

In communicating to us the resignation of Mr. Clift the Local 
Committee observed, that it was highly gratifying to them to 
record the high opinion they entertained of the zeal, diligence 
and able management manifested by Mr. Clift while he had 
charge of the Patna School, which had secured to him the en- 
tire confidence of the Local Committee and fully supported the 
high character which he had acquired in other situations both 
under the General Committee and other control, before he 
joined the Patna station. We much regret the loss of Mr. 
CliftV services. He was one of our ablest teachers, and we owe 
to him the success with which our efforts have been attended 
both at Allahabad and Patna. He established the schools at 
those places and conducted them until the first difficulties had 
been overcome, and the institutions had been put into a regular 
train of management. 

The examination was attended by nearly all the gentlemen 
of the Committee and their families, by a few native gentlemen 
and many natives of the middle class : and Mr. Tucker the late 
Commissioner for the Division presided and distributed the 
prizes. The classes were severally examined at considerable . 
length, and in reference to the proficiency thus established the 
prizes in each class for English reading, writing, and pronunci- 
ation, were awarded- by the Committee. The other prizes were 
bestowed by a reference to the report of the head master. The 
Committee also in twa cases gave extra prizes to competitors 
hardly inferior to those who gained the first prizes. The know- 
ledge acquired by the boys is stated to have been considerable 
in^alqiost every class, and the Local; Committee were on the 
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whok satisfied with the remit of th« ezanriinttioir. It cKd ir<y| 
eunj' with it am impTegsioir of equal eoc^w with that ol tiiE 
preceding year, but the Loeal CominiUee justly obsen^e tkaM 
this is no disparagement to Mr. Foulis wh<H(is seal andl aas^ 
iety to perform his duty efficiently ai« yery pradseHrorthy. ft* 
was not to be expected that he should be able to do as^nmcb 
alone, as Mr. Clift and he togetJier had been able ixjf eflTeet; 

The head class are said to be learning MarshmanV UniyttraT 
History, Geography, Syntax, and the derivation! of. wordsy 
Elementary Geometry and Aritfaraetic ; and t^ey are stated 
to be able towork problems concerning latitude and longitndev 
and' to rectify the globe for the latitude of a places the sub's 
place, and the length of the day and night. They have not 
yet made sufficient progress to attempt English composition. The 
Hindustini department of the Institution haa been in operatiou 
since the 1st of June, and: is* reported to be. att^idbd daily by 
all the scholars of the English classes. 

The Local' Committer observe that *^ itr is a matter of great/ 
regret tbthem that the distance of the aehool renders it hnpest 
sible for most of them to bestow? on it that, general, pecsomli 
superintendence which they would otherwise be happy to do^ 
and which they feel would be usefiiL The attendance of Uie* 
boys does not seem in many cases to have been so veguiBatMi 
could be desired, and this might in some measure b& overcome 
by more frequent visits on the part of the Gommittea and the* 
encouragement which this would evince. They will endeavour 
however, if possible, to establish some system by whkhx tbei 
difficulty may be met,^ 

POOREE. 
Nb report has been received from the Local Committee of 
this Institution. 

RAJSHAHL 

Afew ytsars since a school was estkblished attfaiv plaee by 
private subscription j and two bungalows were- built ; one^fir'tbe' 
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schootboQier and' the other tbv tto rtrideme* of the riaut^r. 
The fondb of titer mMoiotiDn. hxfwepm mon fiv^idf. The selmof 
was obliged to> be- giren vpp. Que o£ tbe bungalows was^ sold t9t 
pay the^ debti^ whndi bad been iii«rarred', and^ tbe^ other had a 
mortgage on it of 200 rupees. 

The subject was broughlr to our notice by Hil Adam in his 
eduoational report on tfai Thanai of Nathore^ in/ thiS' Strict. 
We appointed an able native Master, Sh£padipias6diBasas>and'^. 
agreed to< pwy off the mortgage* on condition. o£ the)bn3igalow 
being considered onr. property. The^ Local Gommitteie^' from; 
their own faads appointed a teacher of the Vernacular language. 

The following is the report of the Local Committee on» the* 
result of the annual eaaminatibni 

** A public examination of the pupils was held about^ ther 
middle of January, and the Locals Gommitiee have much plea- 
sure in being able to express themselves fully satisfied, withttho} 
result. The examination consisted in reading, spellings parsing, 
geography, arithmetior and translations fromi Bengalee, intor 
English and English into Bengalee. In all of these the aenior. 
boys, shewed considerable proficiency and the: progress^ of the 
junior classes was alsorteatisfiiotory« 

«< Great credit i» due to the head master Sharadiprasad 
Basu for his zeal and unremitting attention to his duty imthei 
Snj^h departaoent ; he has until very lately been totally anas- 
listed, andeveniUQW, tbeaid which hereceivies from the moni^^ 
tors is very triflai^^ aethereare.nonesaflEiisiently advanced! to^ 
be intknstedi with- the doty without a constant supervision on 
hii part: 

** ThereareaC^presnitSS boys- receiving; instruetioni and it is 
my intention torvpvqws^ tO'the:Loeal. Committee^, that the nnn^ 
ber should be limited to 100 for the present, as with reference 
tO' tire capabilities of tliBi establishment and sise of the sehool 
buvgalow; a ikrge number oannot advantageously be aooomma- 
dated; I sfaafli da> myself! the {deaaure t>C addressing you ere. 
Ibng^ rcfaidinf' the tva&sler of the aehool bangaiow ta the^ 
Oenwal Gewsittee o^ PbUialhstruotion.'' 
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Aecording to the quarterly report there were 90 Hindu stn- 
dente, two MohammedMis and one Christian, or 98 in all, at the . 
end of 1886. The school has since much increased. 

The studies of the head class during the last quarter of 1886 
are stated to have been as follows : 

The English Reader No. 4, from pages 50 to 70. 

Brief Survey of History, from the 4th to the end of the 5th 
chapter, pages 25 to 50. 

Repetition of Murray^s Abridged Grammar, 'from Ortho- 
graphy to the Rules of Syntax ; Geography, exercise on the maps 
of Europe and Asia, together with the boundaries of the other . 
two quarters. 

Arithmetic from the Rule of Three Inyerse to addition of 
vulgar fractions. 

The head master reports as follows on the residt of the annual 
examination. 

<^ I do myself the honor to forward you the second quarterly 
return of the students of the Rajshihi school, from 1st October to 
81st December, 1886. . 

*^ Since the half-yearly examination I have made some alte- 
rations in the classes, as well as. in some other necessary points. 
In the two higher classes I wish to introduce the following 
books. 

<^ 1st Class. Marshfnan^s History of India, Oay^s Fables, 
Mnrray^s large Grammar, and Guy^s Geography, in addition 
to Brief Survey of History commenced some time ago. - 

^' Snd Class. The English Reader No. 8^ Murray's Abridg- 
ment Grammar, Universal History and Clift's Geography. 

<' 8rd Class will have the former books of the 2nd, the 4th 
those of the 8rd, and the 5th will for some time longer, continue 
No. 1 Spelling. 

^^ As for the supply of books, I think it would-be better 
should this system be adopted ; ^ that is to. make 'the boys who. 
are in good circumstances pay for their, books, and the rest: that 
are very poor would be supplied either by. the General or Local 
Committee. With this view I have, already persuaded some.tO/ 
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buy the books that will be required in the class. In this school 
I haye by examining the circumstances of the pupils, found that 
almost half of them are now capable to do so. 

^^ I am sorry that the School-Book Society has no depot of 
books at this station. As the greater part of the books now 
used in schools are the productions of the Society^s press. 
I therefore beg that the General Committee will be pleased to 
recommend it to form one here ; then a great deal of inconveni- 
ence now felt for getting books, will be saved. 

^^ The system of teaching by means of monitors being 
recommended by the Local Committee^ I have elected three 
students from the 1st class to teach the three junior classes ; 
and I shall before long report on the results of it. I now take 
their weekly examination every Monday; besides on other days 
I devote an hour or half to inspect their daily class duties; 

^^ The school hours were at first from 1 to 4 in the afternoon, 
but the former arrangement not having well answered, I have 
been latterly obliged to increase an hour more. , 

^^ These boys are very deficient in Bengalee, and for want of 
proper class books in the language they could not make much 
i0iprovement in it. I have consequently made no report on the 
Bengalee classes as I wished to have done. I have made out a 
list of the books both Bengalee and English required for this 
institution, and which I herewith beg to submit to the committee, 
who may either approve the same, or have their own choice, as 
they think best. 

**' I am happy in being able to state that the conduct of the 
pupils in general is daily becoming more and more satisfactory ; 
and their behaviour towards each other is now much reformed.^^ 



SAU60R. 

There were 205 Hindus and 11 Mohammedans belonging to 
this school at the end of last year, which is a considerable fall- 
ing off from the return of the preceding year. This is however 
satisfactorily accounted for by the changes which had interme- 
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diaftrij i$km pkoe. The Pmmm Md HthmOM dosseB were 
altogfetherAboliehed, the fiiadee tecehen iFeve innited to ^x, 
the pupils were aeaemUed in one f laoe mad drndBd into daMes; 
.and tD*n]r who ha4 been terj irvegQlar in their attendance were 
atinokaff the list. 

Thirtj-niae papils nppear to he now karmng Bngikh and 
atU the fW0t Hiiadi. The furogreai thiej Jhavo imade wW be seen 
bj the blowing report of the Loeol Committee. 

*^ The slight attainment nrliich mmy pnpib hare made in other 
Jcnowlodge than leading, writing and arittmetie ^in the Hindi 
ochool) preeluded the committee from mene tiian asking a ttw 
qnostions on the elements of geography, and tiiese •only from the 
fidi eiam. The method adopted was giimgeach bey a folded 
sheet of paper, on 'one side m£ whidi the qnestssus were written, 
and on the othor the answers in the presence of the committee ; 
tiMree of thiese papers am attached and will giiFe the Cheneral 
Cammibteea'cleaner idea of the state of ^edhscation in this school 
than any thing I esA say. 

^' In Asithmetic the greatest progress has been made. Intricate 
questions regardiog the prices of any component parts of a grren 
^naatity are solyed by the beys of the 6th class with wry great 
readiness and facility, the mukiplicatton taUe in qoarters, 
halves, one and a hali^ &c. &c* is perfectly faasiliar to them, yet 
they are unable to ^explain by what process iskej work out the 
solution of qaestions ; the right rest^ is obtained, blit the means 
by which it is produced seem beyond their explanation. This 
is in part the fiisit of their masters for not thorenghly explain- 
ing the reason of each step. 

*^ In reading many &uits exist. The genemlity read too quick 
and pay little or no attention to the punctuation. Many have 
a bad habit of reading in a singing tone, and hardly any attempt 
to give the clear and distinct pronunciation to the words, which 
ought to be the first thing tau^t. 

<' The writing as far as the mere formation of the letters 
with many is very good, but there exists a general deficiency 
in orthography, and a habit of running tiie words togetheri this 
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latter fault rendering N&gari writing exceedingly difficult to 
read. 

^^ The above mentioned faults have all from time to time 
been pointed out to the masters, and it is to be hoped that 
improvement ivill be the consequence, more especially as it has 
been intimated, that if they do not check these faults whenever 
made by the scholars, in reading, writing or spelling, they 
themselves will be considered as failing in their duty and unfit 
for their situations. In fact they are not duly qualified, but from 
having so little choice here we are forced to retain them, as 
being the best available for our object. 

^^ The above remarks will apply to the other classes, due 
allowance being made for their relative progress, and in making 
them, unfavorable as they are towards the progress made in 
this school, the Committee are actuated by a desire to set it in 
its true light before the General Committee, and not to mislead 
them by representing it in too favorable a colouring. 

^^ The studies of the three junior classes being confined to 
the elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic, the Committee 
did not consider it necessary to enter upon any examination. 

*^ Of the English scholars little can be said. They are defec- 
tive in pronunciation and in knowledge of what they read ; the 
literal translation of sentences can in few instances convey any 
idea to their minds, and beyond this their teacher Ramchunder 
is himself incapable of carrying them. The Committee look 
anxiously for the arrival of Mr. Delanogerede, in the hopes of 
finding in him a competent master to the numerous pupils who 
are desirous of instruction in English, and a zealous labourer in 
the field of native education. 

^^ A prize has been awarded to the best scholars in this branch 
in the two senior classes. The progress made is very slight ; the 
Committee recommend them rather as an incitement to others 
than being actually deserving of such testimonial of approba- 
tion. It is not however the fault of the scholars who in general 
evince a great desire for the knowledge of English, but the in. 
eompetence of the present master, and want of books which has 
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hitherto delayed their progress. The Committee look forward 
to Mr. D.^8 arrival to organize a more regular system of educa- 
tion than at present exists in this branch, and hope by the next 
annual examination to see their exertions in a fair way to be 
crowned by eventual success, well aware however that a long 
period must elapse before any great resuKs can be expected. 

^*' From a knowledge of the state of education in this school 
drawn from the above remarks, and the reports from time to 
time forwarded, the General Committee will be aware that it 
was useless attempting the compositioB of any thing like a prize 
essay either in English or Hindi. Original composition never 
yet having been attempted in the school. In the course of the 
present year it is intended to exercise the 6th class in the pro- 
duction of a weekly theme. 

'^ With regard to prizes the Committee considering the gene- 
ral rules laid down as being chiefly framed to prevent too lavish 
a distribution, have ventured to depart from them, and in so 
doing to restrict the prizes to a fewer number than authorized, 
believing that they will be held in greater estimation if only 
given to such as may from regular attendance and superior 
progress, be considered the most deserving in each class. They 
have limited these prizes to the three senior classes in the 
Hindi School, and as in the 4th and 5th classes the attendance 
has been very irregular with the exception of Maya Tunkar, 
they have limited the prizes in each class to one, and awarded 
it in the former to Maya Tunkar, as most deserving from hav- 
ing combined regularity with good progress in his studies*^ 

As this school has never been provided with competent teach- 
ers, it would be unreasonable to expect that much progress 
should have been made. Still much good is done by the school. 
A large number of children learn to read and write their own 
language and to keep accounts in a part of the country where 
these qualifications were formerly verjrare. An English depart* 
ment of instruction has also been established, which if properly 
attended to, will hereafter furnish the means of carrying educa- 
tion to any extent that may be desired. We much regret that 
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80 long a period has elapsed without our being able to find a 
qualified English master willing to proceed to Saugor*. 

In October last the Local Committee and the Oovernor Gene- 
raFs Agent brought to our notice the want of proper Hindi 
books. They stated that the greater part of those which are to 
be had are equally ill adapted to improve the reason or morals 
of the people, besides having so large an admixture of Sanskrit 
words as to be nearly unintelligible to the masters, and wholly 
so to the scholars ; and they recommended that others should be 
supplied containing histories of India and foreign countries, 
with accounts of the habits, manners, arts, and sciences of 
their inhabitants, &c. from a perusal of which the scholars 
might add to their stock of information, at the same time that 
they attained a correct knowledge of their own language. 

On receipt of this letter we addressed the School-Book 
Society which was established for the express purpose of pre- 
paring books of this kind, and stated that if the Society could 
produce a few works in polished Hindi of some intellectual 
and moral worth, an important desideratum would be supplied : 
and that besides those which would be required for the use of 
our schools, a considerable private demand for them would pro- 
bably exist. 

In reply we received the following letter from the Secretary 
to the School-Book Society. 

*^ I have had the honor to lay before the Official Members of 
the Calcutta School-Book Society your letter of the 6th of De- 
cember 1836, and am directed by them in reply to state: 

Ist. ** They perfectly coincide in opinion with the Committee 
of Public Instruction as to the importance of preparing and print- 
ing a greater number of School-Books in the Hindi language, 
and have long regretted not having been able to do more in 
that department. 

2nd. " They are happy to find the few works they have pub- 

* Since this was written a competent Master has been engaged and has 
proceeded to Saogor. 
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lisbed in Hindai ngefbl, and proof of it afforded by the demand 
that is made for new editions, and they have engaged to snpply 
these editions with as little delay as possible. 

8rd. ^^ Though they have long solicited the assistance of gen- 
tlemen in the Upper Provinces, in the preparation of Hindui 
school-books withont much success, they have at the present 
time, a better prospect of obtaining a supply of such books than 
on former occasions, and they hope, by the assistance now 
available, to be able, in some degree to meet existing demands. 
4th. ^' They regret that their pecuniary resources are not 
such as to enable them to print all the books which from the 
contents of your letter, and the applications that are constantly 
made, they think truly desirable.'*" 

We have the honor to be. 
My Lord, 

with the greatest respect, 
Your Lordship's faithful and obedient ServantSi^ 
T. B. MACAULEY, 
EDWARD RYAN, 
H. SHAKESPEAR, 
H. T. PRINSEP, 

B. H. MALKIN, 
TAHOWER JUNG, 

J. C. C. SUTHERLAND. 
H. WALTERS, 
ROSS D. MANGLES, 
J. R. COLVIN. 
J. YOUNG, 

C. E. TREVELYAN, 
R. J. H. BIRCH, 
PROSSONNA COMAR TAGORE, 
RAM COMUL SEN. 

J. C. C. SUTHERLAND, Secretary, 
July 7, 1887- 
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Abstract of the Cash Account of the General Committee 
of Public Instruction for 1886-87. 



Balance of last Account, «^^«.«.«,..«^^Co/s Rs, 
Parliamentary Grant for 12 months ending 

31st March^ 1837^ 
Government Agent drawn on account^ 
Agra College Receipts for 12 and charges 

for 13 months ending Slst March^ 1837, 

N. B. Sums credited in account arise from 

share of rents on villages remitted hy the 

Collectors^ 
Ajmere School for 10 ditto ditto, 
Allahabad School for 12 ditto ditto^ 
Bareilly School for 11 ditto ditto, 
Benares Sanskrit College Receipts for 12 and 

charges for 13 months ending ditto^ 
Ditto English Seminary for 12 ditto ditto. 
Rajshahi School for 11^ ending 29th Feb. 1837, 
Calcutta Madressa Receipts and payments^ 

12 ditto^ ending ditto. 
Ditto Sanskrit College Receipts 12 ditto end. 

ing ditto^ and charges for 13 months end. 

ing 28th February, 
Ditto Medical College Receipts for 12 ditto 

ending 3l8t March 1837, ^ 

Ditto Hindu College, 

Chittagong School for 6 ditto ending ditto, »«. 
Dacca School for 13 ditto ditto^ 
Delhi Oriental College for 13 ditto ditto, N. 

B. Receipts from escheat fund by transfer. 
Do. English College for 11 months ending do, 
Furruckabad School for 10 ditto ditto, 
Ghazipore School for 12 months ending 31st 

March 1837, ^ 

Goruckpore School for 5 ditto from August 

to December 1836,' «^ 

Gowahatti School for 13 ditto ending 31st 

March 1837, 
Hoshungabad School for 11 months, ^ 

Jubbulpore School for 12 ditto, ^ 

Meerut School chaive for 13 ditto ending do. 
Midnapore School nrom 30th July ending 

29th February, 
Mohammud Muhsin's College from 1st Au. 

gust to 3lBt March 1837, ^ ^ 




12488 6 7 



106666 
6393 



10 
2 1 



U107 7 11 



20413 5 



32000 



27336 



43922 



7 10 
10 8 



♦3250 



*48037 9 3 



Disburse* 
ments. 



27354 1 

423i 7 5 

7481 5 7 

2716 3 3 

17363 3 10 

7650 4 8 

1649 15 5 

33867 



15895 13 7 

46476 8 7 

28933 14 8 

1158 10 

7398 6 7 

15158 6 

9409 4 10 

3366 4 9 

2878 5 

1209 14 4 

4566 7 2 

970 

1560 

5191 6 6 

652 2 8 

48037 9 3 



Carried over, 314615 11 4 296100 \S 1 

* Rfeeipts thus marked with countervailing debits are brought to acooant by trans* 
fer, and have not passed through the Cash aooount of the office. 
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Abstract of Cash Account, cofiiinued. 



Brought over, 

15 months ending 31st 



Co.'s Rs, 

Maulmein School, 

Patna School for 
March 1837, 

Puri School for 11 months ending Slst March 
1837, 

Saugor School for 13 ditto ditto, 

Bhagulpore old School charge 13 months end. 
ing Slst March 1837. N. B. Sums credit- 
ed as contribution of Government un- 
drawn for many years, *>^ 

Balance due by the Collector of Hoogly 
recovered. 

Post Office for two Deposits ditto. 

Book Depository, 

Donation from Baboo Dw^rkanath Tagore, 
Prize Fund Medical College, 

IHtto from Ram Lochan Ghose, Dacca School, 

Ditto Agra Bank, 

Local Subscription to Midnapore School, 

Subscription to Books disbursed including 
advance on account of poetical Miscel- 
lany and hire of printed copy. 

Translation of selected part of Harrington's 
Analysis completed, *^ 

Books and Sundries bought. 

Remitted to London for purchases, ^£1700, 

Advance made on account of College of 
Mohammud Muhsin, 

Ditto Nizamut CoU^e, 
Kotah School, 
Rewa Rajah, 
Futtipore School, 
Bhopaul School, 
Lucknow School, 

Office of the General Committee Public In- 
struction, 

Contingencies, including Printing, FreightSi 
Advertisements and petty charges, *^ 

Books bought for Shah Shujah by order of 
Government, 



Balance in the Bank of Bengal as per Bank 
Book, — 



314615 




4295199 11 1 

777 14 1 

d943 7 

1996 2 6 

3064 15 Q 



16500 



3601 3 



3321 1 


4 


^^ 


325 15 


11 


--. 


15588 11 


6 


631 7 


2000 





750 


1066 10 


8 




500 





— 


2112 





— 


1066 10 


8 


2020 


^^ 




960 
2123 10 


"** 




16110 13 % 
3955 11 8 


.»«. 




356 7 


-#• 




14 14 10 


«»«• 




61 13 10 


«.« ' 




100 11 10 


-.- 




262 3 3 
12 12 10 

13288 5 4 

1073 3 4 


590 12 


9 


590 12 9 




355195 10 b 


#••» 




2491 15 9 


357687 10 


S 


357687 10 2 



Total Company's Rupees, 



Errors Excepted, 

J. C.C.SUTHERLAND, 

Secretary, G. C. P. /. 

On the 1st May 1836, the Government Agents held for the General 
Committee on its general account and on its Agra account in the 4 per 
cent, loan stock 10,00,700. The interest on this is 40,028 Rupees of 
which only 6,393 2 1 have been drawn as indited above. 



APPENDIX*. 



No. 3. 

List of Instruments and Books which have been indented for 
from England, 

INSTRUMENTS, 

£. S. d. £, r. d. 

4 Portable Theodolites, 18 18 75 12 

4 best Magazine cases of instraments, 8 6* 33 4 

12 Cases of Instrumeikts, 2 2 25 4 

4 Sextants, 10 40 

4 Spirit Levels with Telescopes, 10 10 42 

4 Common Spirit Ditto, 3 12 

40 steel pens, 5 10 

4 12-inch brass>rolling parallel rulers, 012 4 8 

4 15-inch ditto ditto, 17 5 8 

4 IS-inch ditto ditto 115 7 

4 24-inch ditto ditto, 2 5 9 

4 Surveying Chains, 1 10 6 

4 Perambulators, 8 8 33 12 

12 Sets of Brass Plotting Scales, 4 each with cases 2 8 28 16 

4 Ditto of Marquir's Scales in Brass with Protractors,.. 2 12 6 10 10 

1 Achromatic Telescope, best procurable at price not 

exceeding, 50 

4 Pair of Globes, 20 80 

8 Copies of Adams's Geometrical and Geographical 

Essay, 12 4 16 

20 Ditto of Nisbet on Surveying 8 8 

20 Ditto Treatise on Practical Surveying and Topogra- 
phical Plan Drawing, 10 6 10 10 

4 Sextants, 7 28 

1 6 Pocket Compasses adapted for short or long distances 

with 4 shifting limb cases 2 32 

4 Large Brass Circular Protractors with limbs, 30 12 

8 Pocket Sextants 2 16 

10 Elliptical Compasses, 1 10 

50 Small pairs of compasses with shifting limbs for ink 

aodpencils, 5 12 10 

8 Glass Prisms 14 5 12 

2 Reflecting Telescopes, 30 60 

8 Marine compasses, •.... 10 4 

8 Proportional Compasses, 2 16 

Drawing Pencils, H. H 20 

Drawing Paper for Maps and Plans, 50 

5,000 School Slates corners secured with tin, 12 inches by 8 inches, 140 

10,000 Slate Pencils, 20 

5,000 Tin tubes for ditto, 10 



Total, £932 2 

SUTHERLAND, 
March, 1837. / Secretary, O. C. P. I. 



Fori Wiliam, \ (Signed), J. C. C. SUTHERLAND, 

7./ 



* Note.— As much unavoidable delay has oeeurred in the publication of this Re- 
port, the least important numbers of the Appendix have been omitted with a view to 
save time. 
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Prize books to the value of £ 200. 
Bacon's Eamts. 
Hume's England. 
Gibbon's Rome. 
Robertson's Charles fifth. 
Ditto Scotland^ 
Ditto America. 
Swift's Gulliver. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Shakespear's Works. 
Paradise Lost. 
Jdiiton's Smaller Poems. 
Arabian Nights. 
Parke's Travels. 
Anson's Voyage. 
The Vicar «»f Wakefield, 
Jolinson's Lives of the Poets. 
Gil Bias. 

Voltaire's Charles XII. 
Southey's N^elson. 
Middleton's life of Cicero. 
Hume's Essays. 

Sir John Herschel's Astronomy. 
Ditto Discourse on Natural Philosophy. 
Maclaurin's Newton. 
Babbage's Economy of Manufacture. 

Delabechi's Geological Manual. , «, ., , 

Library of Useful Knowledge: the collected Vols, of Natural PhUosophy. 
Mrs. Soroervill's connection of the Physical Sciences. 
Paley's Natural Theology. 
Bridgewater Treatises by Whewell, and Buckland's Chemistry, Botany and 

Physiology. ^. . v 

Thompson's System of Chemistry (last edition). 
Gray's Operative Chemist. 

Prout's Bridgewater Treatises (Meteorology, &c.) 
Combe's Principles of Physiology. 
Paxton's Anatomy. 
Lawrence's Lectures. 
Faraday on Chemical Manipulation. 
Conversations on Natural Philosophy, by Mrs. Marcet. 
Natural History, Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
The Steam Engine, by Dr. Lardner. 

Scientific books which Professor Peacock has been requested 

to select, 

ELEMENTARY. 

Arithmetic, ... ... ... CoFe« ^^^^ 

Geometry, ... ... ... ^ 

Algebra, ... l^ 

Trigonometry, ... ... ^"^ 

Logarithmic Tables, ... ... ••. ••; ••• ^"" 

Por Pupils emerging from the elements, sets of books on the Jl<xact 

Sciences ... *.• •*• ••• *" ^^^ 

For more proficient, sets of hooks on the Exact Sciences, •.. 200 

For those completing their education, sets t)f book, ... 50 
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No. 5. 

A List of Students of the Agra College who have procured 
Employments. 



1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

e 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

20 
21 



24 

25 

26 

27 

28 



Names. 



Narain Das,.. .. 
Nand Kishore, 1st, 
K&zimAH, .:.. 



Hashraat AU» . 
Chain S(ikh, . 
Rahmat All,... 
Zamian Kh4n, . 
Abdulh Khin,. 



Date of 
Appointments. 



HasinAU, 

Karim KhaUf • • • • 

Muhammad Hnsain, 

Har Cham Dlis, . . 

Thikur Das, .... 

Jamn4 Das, 

Girdh&riL&l J30th Jan. 1836 



nth April, 1835. 
14th June, 1835. 
5th Aug. 1835. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
13th Nov. 1835 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 



Dehl Parsh&d, . . 
Manser Ali,...< 
Omar Kh&n,.. .. 
Ganpat Ra^, . . 
JEl^dhft Kishan, 1st. 
Kaneyhii L&l, 2nd. 



22RlimLil, 2nd.... 
23 Taftonl Hnsain, . 



Sho DiU, 



Baldeo Bnkhsh^ 2nd 
BihariLil, 1st... 



Amjad Ali, 
Mewi Ul, 



Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

17th March 1836. 

4th April, 1836. 

2nd May, 1836. 

7th May, 1836. 
25th July, 1836. 

14th Oct. 1836. 



Ditto. 
7th Oct. 



1836. 



nth Oct. 1836 
1st Nov. 1836. 



To what Office Appointed. 



Teacher in the College of Sehore. 

Muharrir in the Custom Office at Agra. 

R(ibakftri writer in the Special Commis- 
sioner's Office at Cawnpur. 

Muharrir, Ditto Ditto. 

Izhar Naris, Ditto Ditto. 

Mnharrir, Ditto Ditto. 

Ditto. Ditto Ditto. 

In the Office of the Castoms Collector 
in Bundelcand. 

Muh6fi2 Daftar, Ditto Ditto. 

Mushrif, Ditto Ditto. 

Ditto Ditto. 

Ditto Ditto, 

Ditto Ditto. 

Darogh4, Ditto Ditto. 

In the Office of the Castoms Collector 
at Mirzapore. 

Ditto Ditto. 

Ditto Ditto. 

Ditto Ditto. 

Under the Collector of Delhi. 

Record Keeper in SahArunp6r Kacheri. 

Teacher of English and Persian at Sahil- 
runp^r. 

Niib Sherifltedir at Ditto. 

English and Persian Writer in the Col* 
lector's Office at Furr(ikbkbad. 

Muharir in the Magistrate's Office at 
Bandah. 

Naib N4zir, Ditto Ditto, 

Dakhila Navis in the Office of the Col- 
lector of Agra. 

Mdnshi to the Resident of Gwalior. 

Madatgir Navis at Ferozabad. 
R. B. D. 

P. A. C. 
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No. 6. 

TO J. C. C. SUTHERLAND, Esq. 

Junior Member and Secretary, General Committee Public Inetruction, 

Fort William. 
Sir, 

Your circular letter No. 3085 of the third August, regarding: the holi. 
days to be observed in the different seminaries, was duly laid before the 
Local Committee here, who have since been engaged in making such 
arrangements there anent, as seem best suited to meet the views of the 
General Committee and to secure regularity in this Institution. 

Snd. I'hey have taken the present opportunity to effect, what has been 
often felt as a desideratum since the English has become an extensive 
and important department in the College, owing to the interchange of 
students between it and the Oriental Departments, namely the junction 
into one of the different weekly holidays that have hitherto prevailed in 
the three departments, Hindi, Persian, and English. The purwahs^ 
iishtomis and mavus hitherto allowed in the Hindi Department, which 
gave somewhat more than one holiday in seven, and the Friday allowed 
in the Persian have been abolished, while the Sunday hitherto allowed 
in the English classes is the only weekly holiday now granted to aU in 
conformity with the usage in the Government Kutcheries. A most im- 
portant step has thus been made towards uniformity and regularity,-^ 
the whole of the College students not being present together under the 
former arrangement more than three or four days in the week, — and the 
Local Committee have also the pleasure to state that it has been done 
with the entire concurrence of all parties both teachers and students. 

3rd. With regard to the special holidays allowed during the year^ 
the Lists of Western Hindu holidajrs and Mahomedan holidays forwarded 
in your letter under reply, containing t^e former 29 and the latter 12, 
accord very neatly with those which have been used in this College for 
the last eight ^ears ; according to which the Hindus have been allowed 
97 special hohdays annually, — which the English classes have partaken 
with them, being for the most part composed of Hindus, — and the Maho. 
medans 16. All these lists have been compared and scrutinized by the 
Local Committee and the least important of the holidays rejected, so 
as to reduce those for the Hindus to 20, and those for the Mahomedans 
to 11, as per the revised lists annexed, which thus abridged the Local 
Committee would recommend for future adoption in this College. 

4th. As three holidays only have to be added for the English depart- 
ment, namely. New Year's day, Grood Friday, and Christmas day, making 
in all 34 annual holidays in the whole College, the Local Committee under 
the impression which prompted them to institute the new and important 
arrangement mentioned in the first paragraph of this letter, which had 
been for some time in operation, and from the inconvenience and confu. 
sion that have been found to result from a want of uniformity in respect 
to attendance, since individuals of aU the departments are to be found in 
almost every class, the Local Committee would strongly recommend that 
these holidays should be made reciprocally available to the pupils of the 
different sects, to all indeed in attendance at the College. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
Agra College, \ R. Barclay Duncan, 

%Ut Dee. 1836. / Secy. Local Com. Pub. Edn., Agra, 
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Abridged lists of Holidays proposed to be adopted in the Agra 
College available reciprocally to all Sects. 

Monthi, Namei qfHolidayi. No,nfday§. 

Hindu Holidays. 

r Mahalaya Amabus or MaTUS Suradh, 

Asiiiy •• .. < Diirga Puja or Ddrga Ashtomi, 

I Dusahara 

«^"««'' {E::f»«:on;\v.-::::::::::::;:::::::::: 

Mangh, SaDkranthi-mukur, 

«, rSivaRatrf, 

™«^^''' iDoleJatraorHoli, 

Jaisti, Mijila Ekadshi, 

. f Sitla on last Monday 

^'^^^f 1 Ditto Ditto, Wednesday, 

c, f Rakhabandun, 

S"'"" tK,la,hP(ija, 

Bhadra / Jumna Ashtomf , 

* \ Nowchundry, or 1st Thurs. of the new moon, 

20 

Mahombdan Holidays. 

Mobnrmm, j Taziud&ri, 5 

Safer, Last Wednesday of the month, 1 

Rabiuluvnl, Qudnm Shurif fair on 14th, 1 

Rabinsaui, Neaz, &c. on the 11th, 1 

Shaban, Shub Burrat on the 14th, 1 

Shttvkl, Idulfetr, 1 

Zilhij, IdulZdha, , 1 



11 



English Holidays. 

January, ..••••., .... New Year's Day, 1 

April, • Good Friday, 1 

Pecember, . • • Christmas day, ••••••••••••• 1 



Total days, 34 



No. 8. 



To J. C. C. SUTHERLAND, Esq. 
Secretary General Committee of Public Instruction^ 

We beg to submit to the notice of the General Committee of Public In* 
fitruction the foUowing considerations upon a subject of great importance 
to the institution with which we are connected, trusting that if it meet 
your approval you will forward our proposal to the Goyernment and favor 
us with your support. 

The time has arrived when it becomes necessary that the students ot 
the Medical College should enter upon a more practical course of educa« 
tion connected with their profession, than has hitherto engaged their 
attention. They have up to this period been employed in laying the 
fpundation of medical knowledge by the study of Anatomy, Chemistry 
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and Pharmacy. They have studied algo, to a certain exfent^ the priiu 
ciples and theoretical part of Medicine and Surgery^ and it is highly 
requisite that they he now furnished with the means of learning at 
the bedside of the sick those lessons which alone can enable them to 
become useful Medical practitioners. In this point of view the late 
appointment of lecturers on clinical Surgery and physic forms a very 
important addition to the list of College Professors^ but it is unnecessary, 
to teU the Committee^ that to render the instruction of these Gentlemen 
available, a well regulated supply of patients should be submitted to their 
charge for the express purpose of illustrating their lectures. And that 
the most ample opportunities of witnessing disease in every variety should 
at the same time be furnished to the pupils. It may be urged that this 
has been already provided for by the admission of the students to the 
General and Native Hospitals of this city, and that these institutions are 
intended by the Government to supply the requisite means of study in 
this department of the College. But we are inclined to believe that this 
arrangement will be found in many respects ill calculated to accomplish 
the objects in view, and that another far more desirable might be adopted. 

1st. The native hospital being exclusive^ intended for Surgical cases 
the students are compelled to attend at the General Hospital for instruc- 
tion in all Medical diseases, and to them, perhaps, this class of maladies 
forms the most important branch of their practical professional studies. 

This arrangement, however, is peculiarly , inconvenient, for the great 
distance between the General Hospital and the College renders it a matter 
of very great difficulty in this climate for the students to attend at the. 
former with any regularity, whilst the length of the journey backwards 
and forwards must necessarily occasion a very great waste of time. 

2nd. The patients in the General Hospital are without any exception 
Europeans, whose maladies differ materially from those of the native con- 
stitution, which in after life these young men will for the most part be 
called upon to treat. Though it is undoubtedly necessary that medical 
students be made acquainted with all the various forms under which disease 
appears as well amongst foreigners as their fellow-countrymen, more espe- 
cially where the inhabitants of so many nations congregate as in India, yet 
it would certainly be a very mischievous medical education which should 
direct their attention chiefly f o the maladies of a class of patients who 
may very rarely fall under their notice hereafter, and at the same time 
leave untaught the characters of disease amongst their own people. 

3rd. The native hospital moreover is liable in a minor degree to the 
objections urged against the attendance upon the General Hospital. 
Though more conveniently placed than the latter it id still at a consider- 
able distance from the College, .Or from that quarter of the city wherein 
the students reside. Indeed we believe the situation of this hospital has 
been considered generally as too remote from the «hief native portion of 
» the town to provide sufficiently for the wants of the population. 

Consequently it does not contain so many cases of interest to the student 
as would be presented by one more easy of access to the class of patients 
who riesbrt to it for assistance. On the other hand it is manifest that a 
hospital established either within the precincts of the College, or in its 
immediate neighbourhood, (as in all the medical schools of Europe,) would 

E resent many advantages of paramount importance which could be gained 
rom no other locality. 
1st. It would give to the students the means of pnictical instruction 
available the instant they are dismissed from the lecture room. In such an 
hospital they could become dressers and assistants, and devote the whole 
of their spare time to its, wards ; a very great advantage in this country 
wjiere many of the diseases are so rapid as to require constant watching by 
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Hibfla who wish to study them with profit> or who desire to heoefit the 
patients under their charge. 

9nd. While engaged in their hospital duties they could with ease con. 
tinue such portion of their other studies as may be required from them. 
The C<dlege bell would summon them to lecture^ and the library and dis. 
secting room would be constantly within reach — advantages of which they 
would be altogether deprived if they were compelled to attend hofi^tala 
at any distance from the College. 

Srd. To the class of patients who are likely to seek aid from such an 
institution the neighbourhoofl of the Medical College is evidently a 
very desirable one. It is in the heart of the city and very convenient 
of access to the great mass of its inhabitants, as shewn by the crowds 
who attend daily upon the dispensaries at that end of the town. Per- 
haps no locality could be selected in Calcutta which is altogether so 
well fitted for the purposes of a general native hospital as the site of the 
Medicid. College, It may perhaps be urged that the Police Hospital (now 
placed within the waUs of the old Petty Court jail) offers to our students 
t^ie requisite opportunities for practical instruction. 

The character of that Hospital^ however, renders it very unfit to fulfil 
i^e intention in view, and the class of patients admitted into its wards are 
not those which could be selected for subjects of clinical instruction. They 
consist for the most part of wretched objects, pilgrims, beggars and crimi- 
nals the very dregs of society, who seldom claim admission to the establish- 
ment until they are reduced to the last extremity either by poverty or sick- 
ness. They are either incurables, or they generally present disease in what 
may perhaps be called an unnaturai form, masked by the distress and 
iliisery to which they have been previously subjected, and offering very 
insufficient specimens of ordinary maladies. Their complaints too are by no 
means sufficiently varied to supply the wants of a clinical lecturer, or to 
offer the students efficient opportunities of studying the different forms of 
disease which they will hereafter be called upon to treat. Moreover, the 
filthy and disgusting habits of the generality of patients who are to be 
found in its wards render this hospital any thing but desirable as a means 
of introducing young men to the study of a profession the details of which 
are at all times sufficiently revolting to the tyro even amidst the most 
favorable circumstances. From these considerations we are induced to 
recommend the formation of a new hospital either within the College pre- 
mises or in its immediate neighbourhood, wherein the patients shall be 
made available for clinical instruction to the students of that institution, 
and supplying the chief desideratum for completing the College as a 
School of medicine. We are aware that the expence of such an establish, 
ment would be considerable, but it appears to us that an opportunity i^ow 
offers of effecting this desirable object under circumstances peculiarly 
favorable to its accomplishment, reauiring but little additional outlay upon 
the part of Government. We allude to the contemplated erection of a 
fever hospital in this city, for which a large amount of funds has been 
already subscribed, and the commencement of which may now be daily 
expected. It is scarcely necessary to point out how admirably this hos. 
pital would fulfil the objects we contemplate in recommending the 
formation of such an establishment as part of the Medical College. The 
advantages of the measure are so apparent that we can indeed scarcely 
anticipate a single objection when we propose that measures be adopted 
for uniting the Fever Hospital with the institution under our charge. The 
situation would be singularly well adapted for its erection as regards the 
convenience of those who would resort to it for aid, and by the assistance 
of the college professors a highly sufficient amount of medical attendance 
would be ensured to the patient^ whilst it would afford the best school of 
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instruction for medical students which could possibly he devised. At the 
same time the provision already made for the formation of this hospital 
would obviate the necessity of any extra expence in providing the college 
with a most necessary part of its constitution^ perhaps too^ the very fact 
of its proposed connection with the latter institution might be an addi- 
tional inducement to the Government to support the hospital^ as the ob^ 
jects it would then fulfil would be two-fold. 

Should our proposition meet with the approval of the Government we 
would beg to recommend that some convenient site for the erection of the 
hospital be chosen in the neighbourhood of the Medical College^ which 
perhaps would be better than placing the establishment within the walls 
of the latter building. For many reasons it would be more advisable ta 
keep the two institutions separate^ so as to prevent effectually the patients 
and all strangers from coming within the precincts of the college — ^a pre- 
caution exceedingly necessary. At the same time it would prevent the 
native population from confounding the Fever with the Police Hospitiil, 
of which the respectable portion entertain a great dread. 

Ist. In this hospital separate wards should be kept for the patients 
necessary to form the subjects of the clinical lectures on medicine. 

2nd. besides medical diseases a ward should be formed for patients- 
suffering under such complaints as might be made available for tlie lec-^ 
tures of the professor of clinical surgery. 

3rd. A species of dispensary should be attached to the hospital where 
out-door patients may be daily attended. This^ besides giving the pupila 
more ample opportunities for observing disease, would materially enlarge 
the field from whence the selections for clinical patients might be made ;. 
indeed without a dispensary it would be difficult at aU times to find cases 
of sufficient variety and importance to fill the clinical wards. The expence 
of this dispensary would scarcely be felt in the general outlay of the instil, 
tution. It would consist only in some trifling charge for medicines. The 
Medical attendance would be afforded by the Resident Surgeon of the 
fever Hospital and by the pupils^ who would perform all the minor oper- 
ations of bleeding, dressing, bandaging and making up medicines. The 
pupils might also be ordered (as in Europe) to attend at the houses of 
such patients as were unwilling to enter the hospital and were too sick to 
appear at the dispensary. Most of these patients would be found to dwell 
in the neighbourhood of the students' houses, so that in the mornings and 
evenings, they might be visited without any waste of time. 

4th. It will be necessary that an Apothecary reside upon the premises^ 
and that there be a Medical officer attached to the hospital for discharg- 
ing the general duties of the establishment, while some of the pupils may 
be selected to assist as dressers, and to aid in compounding the medicines* 

5th. The clinical wards should be placed exclusively under the manage- 
ment of tlie College Professors. 

This outline of the scheme will suffice for the present. The consider- 
ation of minor details may be deferred until the arrangement we propose 
be sanctioned. But ere we conclude we earnestly beg once more to im- 
press upon the Committee the importance of the measure we have laid 
before them, and at the same time to repeat our conviction of the facility 
with which the arrangements we contemplate may be carried into effect. 

On behalf of the College Council, 

PAVID HARE, Secretars* 
Medical College, \ 
9th March, 1837. J 
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No. 10. 

No. 1123. 
To J. C. C. SUTHERLAND, Esq. 
Secretary to the General Committee of Public Instruction, 
But, 

We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
94th March last, and in compliance with the request therein contained, 
beg to hand you herewith statements and accounts (numbered 1 to 3) 
explanatory of the financial state of the Hindu College. 

rio. 1. List of the Government Securities forming the capital belong- 
ing to the Institution, amounting to Sicca Rupees 21,000. Besides this 
there is a claim of about 44,000 against the estate of Messrs. Joseph Ber- 
retto and Sons, but we have no great expectation of realizing more than 
10 or 12 per cent, of that amount. 

No. 2. Statement of the present monthly expences of the Institution 
amounting to Sicca Rupees 3,550, by whicn you will observe that the 
savings caused by the retirement of Mr. Woollaston or otherwise have 
been duly accounted for. 

No. 3. Statement of the present amount and number of monthly bills 
for tuition, exclusive of 18 scholars paid for by the General Committee, 
shewing the number 291 and amount sicca rupees 1,462. The average 
monthly collection for February and March last is sicca rupees 1,325. 

From September 1826, to November, 1835 our outstanding bills amount 
to sicca rupees 20,469. Most of these bills are objectionable, and to be 
cancelled on account of non-attendance, &c., and we consider the whole 
amount, with the exception of from 1,000 to 1,500 runees, irrecoverable. 
We have since the month of January last put the collecting department 
on a more secure footing, and we do not anticipate that in luture bills to 
any amount will fall into arrears. 

The General Committee will observe, that' we have taken the opportu- 
nity of the saving noticed to increase the salary of our head Master by 
an addition of 50 rupees. The General Committee is aware of Mr. MidU 
dleton's merits as a teacher and the attention devoted by him to the dis- 
cipline of the school. We deemed it therefore just to raise his salary to 
the amount formerly drawn and which in May last would have been paid 
bad means then existed. 

We have the honor to be, &c. 

PROSSANNO COMAR TAGORB, 
RADHAKANT DEV, 
RAM COMUL SEN, 
RUSSOMOy DUTT, 
DAVID HARE, 
DWARKANAUTH TAGORE, 
Hindu CoUeae,\ RADAMADUB BANERJEE, 

90th May, 1836. / SREE KISSEN SING. 

No. l.-^Statement of Capital belonging to the Hindu College. 

4 Per cent. Note No. 2037 of 1832-33, 1st May, 

1832, 10,000 

Second 5 do., do. 1894 of 1825-6, 13th Sept. 1825, 10,000 

Ditto do., do. 8307 of do. 3rd July, 1827, 1,000 

11,000 



Amount of Capital, Sa. Rs. 21,000 
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No. ^-^Statement shewing monthly ewpendiiures. 

Instructivb Establisbmbnt. 

Captain Richardson, 500 

Mr.Rowe, 450 

Senior Dbpartmbnt. 

Mr^Middleton 400 

Mr. Halifax, (absent on leave,) 150 

Mr. Reel, acdng for Mr. Halifax 250 

Mr.Halford, 200 

Mr. Rosario, 200 

Mr. Richmond, 120 

JVNIOR SOBOOL. 

Mr.Mollia, 300 

Mr.Mnller, : 150 « 

Baba Ram Chundro Mittro, 75 

Babu Iswer Chnndro Saha, •..••• 55 6 

Babu Ram Tonoo Labory, 55 

Babu Huru Chundro Dutt, 45 

Babn Bhoobun Mohun Mittro, 30 

Babu Mndhusudon Dutt, 25 

2,055 

Common to botb Scbools. 

Moulvi Farragut Ali, Perftiaa Teacher,. 40 

Raurutten Pandit, BeBgalee diit<^ 25 ^ 

Jugomohun ditto, ditto, ••••••.• 25 

Plumber ditto, ditto, 25 

-5 115 

Cohmittbe's Office. 

Cashier, Accountant, and Librarian, • . • 50 

1st Assistant Writer, • 20 

2nd ditto, ditto, , 16 

1 Sirkar, 10 

3 Collecting Sirkars, at 6, exclusive of commission 

at2pereent., » 18 

1 Peon, 6 

1 Extra Writer,.... 10 

129 

1 Furrash for the apparatus rootti, 6 

2 Ditto for the two departments, 10 

1 Ditto for mathematical elafts, 5 

96oala,at5, • 10 

2 Water Bearers, at 5, 10 

1 Gardener, • 5 

2PeonB,at6, 12 

1 Chain drawer for the Surveying class^ 4 

2 Chowkedars, at 6, 12 

1 Duftory for the Library, 7 

2 Ditto for two departments, at IS».. «. •• « . 12 

1 Sweeper, 5 

3 Methers, at 4, 12 

110 

Scholarship, 162 

Stationery, books, furnitures, contingences, and 
commissiOB to collecting Sirkars, • 329 

Total, Sa. Rs. 3,550 
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JVb. 3 — Statement shewing the amount ana number of month- 
ly hills. 

Number of boys per register^ 417 

Deduct pay scholars not in attendance, 48 

In actual attendance, 369 

Ditto free scholars, 60 

Ditto donation ditto paid for by the General Committee, 18 

78 

Number of monthly bills, ^. 291 

1 Scholar,.. 7 

5Ditto,at6, 30 

285 Ditto, at 5, 1,425 

Amount of monthly billQ, 1,462 



No. 11. 

A Memorandum of persons learning the English language 
from Students of the Institution in the City of Delhi. 



Names. 


< 


Caste. 


Name of Student giying Instruction. 


Gangadin, 


20 
20 
18 
20 
18 
12 
30 
30 
35 
22 
24 
15 
28 
30 
14 
18 
24 
50 
40 
40 
22 
20 
20 
16 
18 
18 


Rajput. 

Kayat. 

Brahmin. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Kombo. 

Pathan. 

Ditto. 

Baneeah. 

Kayat. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Khattree. 

Kayat. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Pathan. 

Banya. 

Kayat. 

Ditto. 

Brahmin. 

Kayat. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Sheopershad 3rd Assistant Teacher. 
} Chotarbhoje 6th Ditto. 


Bholanath. • 


Luchminarain, ........ 

Kishoncliand, 

Ramsahay, 


UlfatHusain, 

Abbas Ale Khan, 

Nawab of Rampoor, .. 
CidGopal, 


Harchand Writing Master. 


Sukhbhasilal, 

Monnulal, 




Ladlidas,'.. .../....;; 








BasUal, 




Shamlal, 

Chiranjilal, 


>Bood Sing 2nd Class, 2nd Pd. 


Santlal Moonshee, .... 
AkbarKhan, 




Balmokund, ... 

Mohanlal, 




Sobharam, 

Gujarmul, ...,.,. 




Khushilal, 


NRamehand 2nd Ditto. 


Santlal, 


Mungulsain, 




Mahanarain, 


Ramchand. 
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